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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Information. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-one  in 
number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area 
of  over  fifty-nine  acres.  In  addition  to  this  land  the  University  has 
recently  acquired  from  the  city  an  adjoining  tract  comprising  fifty- 
five  acres,  more  or  less.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the 
various  railroad  stations  as  follows:  From  the  West  Philadelphia 
station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  foot  west  on  Woodland 
Avenue,  a  walk  of  less  than  ten  minutes;  from  the  Broad  Street 
station  of  the  same  railroad  by  the  Angora  or  Darby  subway  cars 
directly  to  the  University;  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Terminal  station,  by  the  electric  cars  on  Market  Street  west  to 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland  Avenue, 
trip  of  about  fifteen  minutes ;  or  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road station  by  a  walk  of  one  square  south  to  Walnut  Street,  thence 
by  car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty-fourth  Street,  a  ride  of 
about  five  minutes. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR   CATALOGUES,    ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  February)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  University  also  issues  pamphlets  relating  to  the  College  and 
the  several  Schools  or  to  individual  Departments  and  often  contain- 
ing information  not  found  in  the  Catalogue.  Inquirers  interested 
in  special  branches  of  work  only  are  advised  to  apply  for  these 
pamphlets,  not  for  the  Catalogue. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  re- 
quirements in  the  College  or  each  separate  School  of  the  University 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Adminis- 
trative Officers,  following)  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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THE    GRADUATE    DORMITORY. 


Lodging  for  men  students  to  the  number  of  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred is  provided  in  the  present  dormitory  system,  which  comprises 
an  extended  group  of  contiguous  houses  fronting  upon  three  open 
courts.  The  Graduate  House,  which  has  been  set  aside  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  adjoins  the  new 
tower  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  "Big  Quad."  In  addition  to  the 
rooms  of  tenants,  there  is  on  the  first  floor  a  large  reception  room 
for  general  use. 

The  prices  for  single  rooms  in  this  house  range  from  $115  to  $165 
per  annum,  and  for  double  rooms  from  $220  to  $230. 

All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
On  each  floor  and  on  every  staircase  are  lavatories,  with  hot  and 
cold  shower  baths,  etc.  Almost  all  the  double,  and  some  of  the 
single,  rooms  have  open  fireplaces.  The  University  supplies  for  each 
student  the  following  furniture:  Bedstead,  mattress,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  table,  bookcase,  chairs  and  toilet  china. 

Plans,  prices  and  other  details  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Bursar  of  the  University,  College  Hall. 

THE    women's    DORMITORY. 

The  Women's  Dormitory  is  located  near  the  campus  at  120  South 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  Rental  rates  of  rooms  for  the  College  year 
(thirty-nine  weeks)  vary  from  $85  to  $145.  In  addition  to  apart- 
ments for  the  residents,  reception  rooms  for  graduate  students  are 
provided.  For  information  in  regard  to  rooms  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Bursar. 

OTHER   ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Board  and  lodging  for  men  and  women  students  may  be  obtained 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University.  Upon  application  at 
the  offices  of  the  several  Deans  (see  Administrative  Officers,  fol- 
lowing), lists  of  approved  boarding  houses  may  be  obtained. 

HOUSTON    HALL. 

Houston  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership 
in  which  any  member  of  the  University  is  eligible.  The  fee  for 
active  membership  in  the  club  is  $3.00  per  annum. 

Its  purposes  are  to  provide  for  the  students  a  place  where  all  may 
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meet  socially  on  common  ground,  and  to  furnish  every  available 
facility  for  healthy  recreation  and  amusement  in  leisure  hours.  The 
equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading-room,  with  a  large  number 
of  periodicals  and  newspapers ;  smoking-rooms,  billiard  and  pool 
tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspondence  room,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  shuffle  boards,  a  bath-room ;  athletic  trophy  rooms ;  a 
large  auditorium  with  grand  organ ;  rooms  for  the  University  papers 
and  other  organizations ;  a  dark  room  for  the  amateur  pho- 
tographers  and  many  other   rooms   for  general  purposes. 

The  Christian  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Houston 
Hall,  is  prepared  to  furnish  prospective  students,  through  its  Sec- 
retary, full  information  with  regard  to  the  various  undergraduate 
social  activities,  both  secular  and  religious. 

GRADUATE  CLUBS. 

A  Graduate  Club  for  men  and  a  Graduate  Club  for  women  are 
organized  and  maintained  by  the  students  and  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  both  for  social  purposes  and  for  the  considera- 
tion of  topics  of  interest  to  graduate  students. 

THE    GYMNASIUM. 

The  facilities  of  the  University  Gymnasium  are  extended  to  men 
students.  The  Gymnasium  is  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  for 
various  kinds  of  physical  exercise,  a  large  swimming  pool,  rowing- 
room,  boxing,  fencing  and  wrestling-rooms.  Beneath  the  stands  on 
Franklin  Field,  the  athletic  field  of  the  University,  there  are  squash 
courts  and  an  indoor  running  track.  The  fee  for  the  use  of  the 
Gymnasium  is  $7.00  per  annum,  payable  in  two  equal  installments. 


CALEIVDAR  FOR  1919-20. 
1919 

June  i8,  Wednesday.  ..Commencement. 

July  7,  Monday Summer  School  Session  begins,  g  a.  m. 

Aug.  i6,  Saturday Summer  School  Session  ends,  6  p.  m. 

Sept.  30,  Tuesday First  Term  begins,  8:30  a.   m. 

Oct.  2,  Thursday Opening  Exercises,  3:30  p.  m. 

Nov.  26,  Wednesday. .  .Thanksgiving    Recess    begins    at    close    of 
classes. 

Dec.       I,  Monday Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  8  a.  m. 

Dec.  20,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  begins  at  close  of  classes. 

1920 

Jan.        5,  Monday Christmas  Recess  ends  8  a.  m. 

Feb.       9,  Monday Second  Term  begins,  8:30  a,  m. 

Feb.     23,  Monday University  Day,  Recess. 

Mar.      I,  Monday Date   fixed    for   receipt    of    fellowship   and 

scholarship  applications. 
Mar.     31,  Wednesday. .  .Easter  Recess  begins  at  close  of  classes. 

April      8,  Thursday Easter  Recess  ends  8  a.  m. 

April    15,  Thursday Last    day    for    receipt    of    applications    for 

higher  degrees. 
June     16,  Wednesday. .  .Commencement. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PEMSSYLVAMA 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

1740 — "Charity  School"   founded. 

1749 — The  "Academy"  established,  with  which  the  Charity  School 
was  combined. 

1753 — Charter  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  incorporat- 
ing "The  Academy  and  Charitable  School." 

1755 — "Confirmatory  Charter"  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  incorporating  "The  College,  Academy  and  Charitable 
School." 

1765 — School  of  Medicine  founded. 


From  September,  1777,  to  June,  1778,  owing  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Philadelphia  by  British  troops,  recitations  and 
lectures  were  suspended. 


i779^Withdrawal  of  the  chartered  rights  and  privileges  of  The 
College  by  the  State  Assembly,  and  incorporation  of  the 
"University  of  the  State  of   Pennsylvania." 

1789 — Restoration  of  its  chartered  rights  and  privileges  to  The 
College. 

1790 — Law    School   founded    (re-established   in    1850). 

1791 — Union  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
The  College,  under  the  title  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1874 — University  Hospital  established. 

1875 — Towne  Scientific  School  founded. 

1877 — Department  of  Music  established. 

1878 — School  of  Dentistry  founded. 

1881 — Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  founded. 

1882 — Graduate  School  founded. 

1884 — Veterinary    School    founded. 

1885 — Veterinary  Hospital  established. 

1885 — Department  of  Physical  Education  established. 

1889 — Department  of  Archaeology  established. 

1892 — Laboratory  of  Hygiene  established. 

1892 — Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  established. 

1892 — Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers  established. 
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1896 — Houston  Clnb  organized. 

1896 — Flower  Astronomical  Observatory  opened. 

1904 — Summer  School   (College)   established. 

1906 — College  Courses  for  Teachers  established. 

1910 — Henry  Phipps  Institute  transferred  to  the  University. 

1912 — Division  of  the  College  into  three  departments — The  College, 

the  Towne  Scientific  School  and  the  Wharton  School. 
1914 — School  of  Education  established. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Provost— Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Office  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Vice-Provost — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D, 

Office,  104  College  Hall. 
Secretary — Eoward  Robins,  A.M. 

Office,  4  Law  School  Building. 
Treasurer — (pro  tern.)   Samuel  F.  Houston^  Ph.R. 

Office,  400  Chestnut  Street. 
Recorder— George  E.  Nitzsche,  LL.B. 

Office,  Houston  Hall. 
Bursar — William   O.  Miller,  A.B. 

Office,  102  College  Hall.  Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 

The  Bursar's  office  is  open  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     Saturdays, 
8.45  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 
Dean  of  the  College  Facility — Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  Ph.D. 

Office,   103   College   Hall,   Woodland   Avenue.     Office   hours,   9 
A.  M,  to  12  M.,  daily. 

Dean    of    the    Townc    Scientific    School    Faculty — Henry    Brown 
Evans,  M.E.,   Ph.D. 
Office,  Engineering  Building.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
3  p.  M.  to  4  p.  M.,  daily. 
Dean  of  the  Wharton  School  Faculty — William  McClellan,  E.E., 
Ph.D. 
Office,  Logan  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  Street  below  Woodland  Avenue. 
Office  hours,  8.30  to  10.30  a.  m. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education — Frank  P.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 
Office,  108  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily, 

and  4  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m..  except  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Office,   105   College   Hall,   Woodland   Avenue.     Office  hours,   9 
A.  M.  to  12  m.,  daily.  The  office  is  open  9  a.  m.  to  S  p.  m.,  daily, 
Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to  i  j-.  m. 
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Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — Wm.  E.  Mikf.ll,  B.S.,  LL.M. 

Office  in  the  Law  School  Building,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  Office  hours,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
12  to  I  P.  M.;  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  12.15  to  i  p.  m. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty — William  Pepper,  A.B.,  M.D. 

The  Dean's  Office  (in  the  Medical  Laboratories,  Hamilton 
Walk)  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  ;  Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to 

I   p.   M. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Charles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 
Office,  Thomas  W.  Evans  Dental  Institute,  Fortieth  and  Spruce 
Streets.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily. 

Dean   of   the  Faculty   of    Veterinary   Medicine — Louis   A.    Klein, 
V.M.D.* 
Office,  Veterinary  Building,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Woodland 
Avenue.     Office  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except 
Saturday;  on  Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  Faculty — Herman  V.  Ames,  A.M., 
Ph.D. 


OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Director— R.  Tait  McKenzie,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Office  in  the  Gymnasium,  Thirty-third  and  Spruce  Streets.  Office 
hours,  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Saturdays. 

Students'  Physicians — The  Trustees  have  appointed  Dr.  George 
Wilson  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Harrison  to  act  as  students'  phy- 
sicians, under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Kelley,  Acting 
Chief  Physician  of  the  Medical  Dispensary  of  the  University 
Hospital.  A  students'  dispensary  is  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Ophthalmologist— William    C.    Posey,   A.B.,    M.D.,   2049    Chestnut 
Street. 
Office  hours,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily.     Telephone  con- 
nection. 


'Absent  on  leave. 
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OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Director  of  Admissions — George  Gailey  Chambers,  Ph.D. 

(For  the  College,  Towne  Scientific  School,  Wharton  School  and 

School  of  Education.) 

Office,  Room  113,  College  Hall. 

Assistant  Directors — George  William  McClelland,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Librarian  of  the  University — Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D, 

Office  in  the  Library,  Thirty- fourth  Street  below  Walnut. 
Assistant  Librarian — Katharine  S.  Leiper. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  during  term-time  (except  holidays), 
from  8.15  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.;  Sundays,  from  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.; 
during  the  summer  vacation,  daily  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days), from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.;  Sundays,  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Librarian  of  the  Biddle  Law  Library — Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingel- 
smith,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 
Office  in  the  Law  School  Building,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.    Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 

Director   of   the   Summer   School — Henry    Lamar    Crosby^    Ph.D. 

Office,  109  College  Hall. 
Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital — Marion  E.  Smith. 

The  Hospital  is  on  Spruce  Street  above  Thirty-fourth.  Com- 
munications .  concerning  the  Hospital  and  the  admission  of 
patients  should  be  addr'essed  to  the  Superintendent. 

Director  of  the  William  Pepper  Clinical  Laboratory — Herbert  Fox, 
M.D. 

Office  in  the  Laboratory.  Office  hours,  2  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  daily. 
The  Laboratory  is  on  Spruce  Street  below  Thirty-sixth,  ad- 
joining the  Hospital. 

Director  of  the  Wistar  Institute — Milton  J.  Greenman,  Ph.B.,  M.D., 
Sc.D. 
Office  in  the  Institute,  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue.   Office  hours,  from  3  to  5  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Saturdays. 

Director  of  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry — Edgar  F. 

Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Chem.D. 

Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets. 
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Director   of    the   Laboratory    of  Hygiene— Alexander   C.   Abbott, 
M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Sc.D.* 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut. 

First  Assistant  in   the  Laboratory   of  Hygiene — David   Hendricks 
Bergey,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
2  p.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  daily. 

Acting    Director    of    the    Laboratory—UENRY    Field  Smyth,  M.D., 
Dr.  P.H. 

Director  of  the  Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics— Arthur  W. 
Goodspeed,   Ph.D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut. 

Director    of    the    Psychological    Laboratory    and    Clinic— Lightner 
Witmer,  Ph.D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  College  Hall. 

Director  of  the  Light  and  Heat  Station— Samuel  B.  Locke. 

Engineer  of  Construction— William  R.  Jones,  B.S.  in  M.K,  M.E. 
Office  in  Engineering  Building. 

Director    of    the    Zoological  Laboratory — Clarence    E.    McClung, 
Ph.G.,   A.m.,   Ph.D. 
The  Laboratory  is  on  Hamilton  Walk. 

Director  of  the  Robert  Hare  Chemical  Laboratory — ^John  Marshall, 
M.D.,  Nat.  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden — John  M.  MacFarlane,  D.Sc. 

The  Garden  is  adjacent  to  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  on  Hamil- 
ton Walk,  and  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  sunset.  The 
greenhouses  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Director  of  the  Flower  Astronomical  Observatory — Eric  Doolittle, 
C.E. 
The  Observatory  is  situated  at  Cedar  Lane   Station,  one  mile 
beyond    the    Sixty-ninth    Street    Terminal    Station    of    the 
Market  Street  elevated  electric  road. 

Purchasing  Agent — Boulton  Earnshaw. 

Office,  Room  320,  Zoological  Laboratory.  Office  hours,  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  M. 

*Absent  on  leave. 
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Henry  Piiiprs  Institute. 
Executive  Director — Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Clinical  and  Sociological  Departments — H.   R.    M. 
Landis,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Laboratory — Paul  A,  Lewis,  M.D. 


University  Museum. 

The  Museum  contains  the  archaeological  and  ethnological  collec- 
tions of  the  University,  and  is  situated  on  Spruce  Street  below 
Thirt}'^'  fourth,  opposite  Franklin  Field.  The  collections  are  open  to 
visitors  daily  from  lo  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  ;  on  Sundays,  from  2  p.  m,  to 
6  p.  M.    Director,  George  B.  Gordon,  Sc.D. 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Cable  Address : 
"Sylpenn,"  Philadelphia. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

FACULTY. 

EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Chem.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D,,  Pro- 
vost, and  BLANCHARD  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature. 

HERMAN  V.  AMES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  Professor  of  American  Constitutional  History. 


JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D,  Professor  ot 
American  History. 

EDWARD  TYSON  REICHERT,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  john  welsh 
centennial  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

GEORGE  ARTHUR  PIERSOL,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ARTHUR  W.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.D.,  thomas  a.  scott  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  European 
History. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

HERBERT  EDWARD  EVERETT,  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
History  of  Fine  Arts. 

LIGHTNER  WITMER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.D.,  adam  seybert  Pro- 
fessor of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Transportation 
and  Commerce. 

(i6) 
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LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.D,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
ALEXANDER  CREVER  ABBOTT,  M.D,  Dr.  P.H.,  Sc.D.,  pepper 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
DANIEL  B.  SHUMWAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Philology. 
WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
CLARENCE  G.   CHILD,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,   Professor  of  the 

English  Language. 
CHARLES    WALTS    BURR,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Professor    of    Mental 

Diseases. 
JOHN  C.  ROLFE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 

ALLEN  JOHN  SMITH,  A.M.,  M.D.,   Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Pathology  and  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  E.  LINGELBACH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Euro- 
pean History. 

DAVID  HENDRICKS  BERGEY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

WALTON  B.   McDANIEL,  A.M.,   Ph..D.,   Professor  of  Latin. 

PAUL  PHILIPPE  CRET,  Arch,  Diplome  du  Gouvernement  Fran- 
Qais,  O.A.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Design. 

HORACE  C.  RICHARDS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Physics. 

GEORGE  H.  HALLETT,  A.M,.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  H.  QUINN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

JAMES  THOMAS  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. 

ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.E.,  flower  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

CORNELIUS  WEYGANDT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture. 

EDWARD  S.  MEAD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

GEORGE  WALTER  DAWSON,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

CARL  KELSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

HENRY  BROWN  EVANS,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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ARTHUR  C.  ROWLAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 

OWEN  L.  SHINN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

WALTER  T.  TAGGART,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

FREDERICK  EHRENFELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

ALBERT  DUNCAN  YOCUM,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational 
Research  and  Practice. 

J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

EDWIN  B.  TWITMYER,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

FREDERICK  H.  SAFFORD,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

SOLOMON  S.  HUEBNER,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Insurance 
and  Commerce. 

THOMAS  CONWAY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

ROLAND  G.  KENT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Phil- 
ology. 

ALFRED  HERMANN  GUMAER,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Architectural   History, 

JAMES  P.  LICHTENBERGER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 

HAROLD  C.  BARKER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

THOMAS  P.  McCUTCHEON,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

JEDWARD  Z.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanics. 

LOUIS  W.  FLACCUS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

MAURICE  J.  BABB,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Mathematics. 

JOHN  J.  SULLIVAN,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

GEORGE  GAILEY  CHAMBERS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

OLIVER  E.  GLENN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

^Absent. 
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Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

HENRY  LAMAR  CROSBY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Greek. 

*ALONZO  E.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  benjamin  rush  Professor  of  Physi- 
ological  Chemistry. 

RICHARD  M.  PEARCE,  Jr.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Research 
Medicine. 

ALFRED  NEWTON  RICHARDS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romanic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  DEPUE  HADZSITS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin. 

BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of   Botany. 

FRANK  GOULDSMITH  SPECK.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Anthropology. 

CLARENCE  ERWIN  McCLUNG,  Ph.G.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Zoology. 

GROVER  GEPHARDT  HUEBNER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Commerce  and  Transportation. 

FRANKLIN  EDGERTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

JAMES  CURTIS  BALLAGH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science. 

HARLAN  UPDEGRAFF,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration. 

FRANK  PIERREPONT  GRAVES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 

HIRAM  STANHOPE  LUKENS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

MERKEL  HENRY  JACOBS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology. 

SAMUEL  GOODWIN  BARTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 


*Absent  on   Ir-^ve  in  g-overnment  servi 
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WALTER  WOODBURN  HYDE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Greek. 

HOWARD  HAWKES  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

MELVIN  REECE  HARKINS,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

DICRAN  HADJY  KABAKJIAN,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics. 

HERBERT  WILLIAM  HESS,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Com- 
merce. 

CLYDE  L.  KING,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  PoHtical 
Science. 

HARRY  BROWN  VAN  DEVENTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin. 

ALBERT  EDWARD  McKINLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

ARTHUR  JULIUS  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau. 

JOSEPH  SERONDE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

CHARLES  HARTSHORN  MAXSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science. 

GEORGE  BYRON  ROORBACH,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geography. 

HERBERT  HUNTER  VAUGHAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ERNEST  MINOR  PATTERSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Economics. 

ROBERT  LEE  MOORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

ISAAC  HUSIK,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

HENRY  BRADFORD  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

SENECA  EGBERT,  A.M.,  M.D.,   Professor  of   Hygiene. 

W.  MAX  MiJLLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology. 

AMANDUS  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Scan- 
dinavian Languages. 

DAVID  WALTER  STECKBECK,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany. 
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ROBERT  RIEGEL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Insurance. 

CHARLES  HOLLOWAY  CRENNAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics. 

JOHN  HARRISON  MINNICK,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Educational  Method. 

ALBERT  F.  HURLBURT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

EDWIN  MILLER  FOGEL,  Ph.D.,  Germanics. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  HARNED,  A.M.,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Ph.D. 
Physical  Chemistry. 

EDWARD  CHIERA,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assyriology. 

DAVID  H.  WENRICH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Zoology. 

FRANK  HORACE  REITER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Psychology. 

GORDON   BLYTHE  ANDERSON,  A.M.,    Ph.D.,   Finance. 

MIGUEL  ROMERA  NAVARRO,  A.B.,  M.L.,  Spanish. 

EDWARD  HOCH  HEFFNER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Latin. 

HENRY  JUDSON  HUMPSTONE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Psychology. 

HENRY  FIELD  SMYTHE,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
ology. 

CLEMENT  VOLLMER,  Ph.D.,  Germanics. 

KARL  WILLIAM  HENRY  SCHOLZ,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Germanics. 


LECTURERS  AND  RESEARCH  FELLOWS.* 

HOMER  C.  HOCKETT,  B.L.,  Ph.D.,  History. 

LEON  ZELENKA  LERANDO,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  History. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.§ 

Professor  Ames,  Dean,  Chairman,  ex-officio ;  Professor  Penniman, 
Vice-Provost,  ex-officio;  Professor  Bates,  Professor  McCluxg, 
Professor  Singer,  Professor  Yocum,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Patterson, 


*Authorized  to  give  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 
1919-20. 

§For  1918-19. 
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The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  instruction  is  intended 
primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages  of  a  full 
college  course,  and  v^ho  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  studies  upon 
lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others,  however,  may 
be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department  under  the  provisions  here- 
inafter specified. 

The  session  of  1919-20  will  open  Tuesday,  September  30,  1919.  All 
persons  intending  to  pursue  work  are  advised  that  they  should 
register  during  the  opening  week.  Public  opening  exercises  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  October  2,  1919. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 


The  courses 

;  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  are 

ar 

ranged  under  the  twenty-five  following  groups: 

I. 

Anthropology. 

II. 

Semitic  Languages  and  Archeology. 

III. 

Indo-European  Philology  and  Sanskrit. 

IV. 

Greek. 

V. 

Latin. 

VI. 

English. 

VII. 

Germanic  Languages. 

VIII. 

Romanic  Languages. 

IX. 

Fine  Arts. 

X. 

History. 

XI. 

History  of  Religions. 

XII. 

Political   Science. 

XIII. 

Economics. 

XIV. 

Sociology. 

XV. 

Philosophy  and   Ethics. 

XVI. 

Education. 

XVII. 

Psychology. 

XVIII. 

Mathematics. 

XIX. 

Astronomy. 

XX. 

Physics. 

XXI. 

Chemistry. 

XXII. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

XXIII. 

Botany. 

XXIV. 

Zoology. 

XXV. 

Medical   Sciences. 

" 
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Members  of  the  faculty  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a 
group  constitute  the  "Group  Committee."  The  several  Group  Com- 
mittees have  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  courses,  and  the  over- 
sight of  students  taking  their  principal  subject  within  the  groups. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the  head- 
ings, "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory 
courses." 

Courses  that  are  prefixed  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  primarily  intended 
for  graduate  students,  but  may  be  open  to  undergraduate  students 
who  secure  the  permission  of  the  instructors  in  charge.  Courses  that 
are  prefixed  by  two  asterisks  (**)  are  primarily  intended  for  un- 
dergraduates and  half  credit  only  will  be  given  to  graduate  students 
taking  these  courses,  except  when  the  instructors  shall  certify  that 
additional  collateral  work  has  been  required  and  that  certain  work 
and  examinations  of  such  a  character  have  been  given  as  to  insure 
that  the  courses  shall  be  of  full  graduate  standing.  In  such  courses, 
full  credit  will  be  given.  All  other  courses  are  intended  for  gradu- 
ate students  only. 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used  as  a  unit:  this  is  a  lecture  course  of  one 
hour  a  week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as  actu- 
ally given  may  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this  stand- 
ard. The  credit  value  of  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  in  terTns 
of  the  standard  is  variable,  and  is  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
(Jroup  Committee. 

ADMISSION.* 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  must  present 
themselves  in  person  to  the  Dean.  Prompt  registration  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  is  necessary  to  obtain  full  credit  in  course. 
Persons  failing  to  register  within  the  first  three  weeks  can  only 
be  admitted  to  courses  with  the  special  permission  of  the  Dean 
and  the  Instructors  concerned.  A  special  fee  is  charged  for  late 
registration.     (See  page  30.) 

Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Phi- 
losophy, or  in  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 

•Full  information  touching  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  fees 
and  deposits  will  be  found  on  pages  29  and  30. 
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uate  work  selected.  Degrees  in  Law,  Music,  Theology,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine,  or  Pharmacy,  are  not  included. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  can- 
didacy for  a  degree,  hut  does  imply  that  the  student  possesses  the 
ability  to  pursue  with  profit  the  work  he  undertakes. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  regular  students  of  the  Graduate  School  are 
allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  other  departments,  upon  receiving  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Deans  of  the  departments  concerned. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card;  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  Matriculation  cards  must  be  re- 
newed at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  For  such  renewal,  personal 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  a  person  who  does  not  hold  a  sat- 
isfactory baccalaureate  degree,  but  who  is  qualified  to  pursue  a 
course  or  courses  with  profit,  may  be  admitted  as  an  "auditor"  to 
any  course,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course.  Auditors  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  candidates  for  a 
higher  degree. 

VACCINATION  REQUIREMENT. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Health  each  student  must  present  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  successful  vaccination  before  being  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CANDIDACY. 

Regular  students  only  are  qualified  to  become  candidates  for  de- 
grees. A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  should  apply  to  the  Dean  in  writing  for  admission  to 
candidacy,  naming  his  major  subject.  This  application  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Group  Committee  of  his  major  subject  for  its  ap- 
proval. Final  action  will  then  be  taken  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee.    (See  page  28.) 

A  student  who  is  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  either  the  Master's  or 
the  Doctor's  degree,  should  not  apply  for  candidacy  until  he  has  be- 
come known  to  his  instructors. 

The  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
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gree  should  indicate  the  major  and  two  minor  subjects.  It  will  be 
referred  to  the  Group  Committees  in  charge  of  these  subjects  for 
their  approval.  Final  action  will  then  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Prior  to  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  ap- 
plicant must  satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  at  sight,  at  least  one  year  before  he  presents 
himself  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.     (See  page  28.) 

A  student  intending  to  present  himself  for  a  degree  in  June  must 
formally "  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  not  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding April  15th.  Final  examinations  for  higher  degrees  shall  not 
be  held  before  the  student  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  regarded  as  in  resi- 
dence at  this  University,  a  student  must  complete  within  one  acad- 
emic year  not  less  than  six  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several 
Group  Committees  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  de- 
gree; but  no  work  which  has  already  been  counted  toward  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  whether  done  at  this  institution  or  at  any  other,  will  be 
counted  toward  a  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  under 
the  following  circumstances  only: 

(a)  To  a  student  who  has  completed  all  resident  work  required 
of  him  by  the  Group  Committees  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  who 
desires  to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia  under  conditions  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 

(b)  To  a  student  who,  having  had  at  least  one  year  of  work  in 
the  Graduate  School,  is  working  in  residence  at  another  university, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  University  to  take  his  degree. 

(c)  For  a  term,  or  part  of  a  term,  to  a  student  presenting  an  ap- 
plication explaining  the  reasons  for  his  proposed  absence  and  affirm- 
ing his  intention  to  resume  work  the  following  term, 

DEGREES. 
The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts 
(A.M.),    Master    of    Science   (M.S.),    and    Doctor    of    Philosophy 
(Ph.D.). 
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All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degree  must  originate  with 
the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has 
been  pursuing  his  work.  No  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  examina- 
tions, or  by  formal  compliance  with  prescribed  conditions.  The  re- 
quirements hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
minimum  requirements  only,  the  right  remaining  with  any  Group 
Committee  to  refuse  to  admit  a  student  to  examination  for  a 
higher  degree. 

THE   master's   degree. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  must  include  one  year  in  resi- 
dence, as  defined  above,  except  that  in  case  of  continuous  work  at 
this  University  the  minimum  of  twelve  standard  courses  may  be 
distributed  through  a  term  of  three  consecutive  years. 

If  the  candidate's  work  as  an  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dent amounts  to  less  than  that  prescribed  by  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  he  shall 
be  required  to  complete  m  addition  to  the  above  prescribed  twelve 
standard  courses  or  more,  as  many  additional  standard  courses  as 
represent  the  difference  between  the  work  which  he  has  done  and 
that  required  for  the  said  baccalaureate  degree.  The  Master's  de- 
gree will  not  be  conferred  until  one  year  has  elapsed  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  is  required  to  select  a  major  subject.  Six  standard  courses 
of  the  work  which  he  may  offer  towards  this  degree  must  be  taken 
in  some  single  group  and  his  entire  work  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  is  required  to  prepare 
a  thesis  in  his  major  subject  or  to  complete  a  seminary  course  or  a 
laboratory  course  of  advanced  character  as  the  Group  Committee 
shall  direct.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the 
student  acquaintance   with   the   methods   of    research. 

If  a  thesis  is  required,  two  typewritten  copies  of  the  same 
(original  and  carbon),  bound  in  boards,  must  be  handed  into  the 
office  of  the  Dean  before  the  candidate  is  recommended  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  degree. 

He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less  than  twelve  standard 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committees 
offering   them.     The    completion   of   the   minimum   requirement    of 
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twelve  courses  confers  no  right  upon  the  student  to  be  admitted  to 
examination.  A  general  examination  by  the  Group  Committee  in 
the  major  subject  is  required  in  addition  to  the  other  examinations. 
This  examination  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both.  It  shall  not  be 
held  before  the  student  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree. (See  page  24.)  If  he  passes  his  examination  he  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree.  The  Faculty  will  inquire  into  his  credentials,  iand,  if  these 
are  found  satisfactory,  will  recommend  him  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  degree. 

THE    doctor's    degree. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  abjlity  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite 
branch  of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  com4j)letion  of 
three  years  of  graduate  work  of  approved  character,  one  year  of 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  concerning  residence*  (see 
page  25),  must  be  pursued  at  this  University.  A  student  of  ability 
will  usually  be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years,  but  one  who 
cannot  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  work  will  require  a 
longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Graduate  School,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in  which 
he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  known  as  his 
"major,"  or  principal  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group,  although 
the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in  other 
groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major  work. 
The  other  two  are  termed  his  "minor,"  or  subordinate  subjects.  It 
is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  outside  the  group 
in  which  the  major  lies,  but  in  every  case  the  minor  subjects  shall 
be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some  approved  end. 
The  work  done  for  the  completion  of  each  minor  sr.bject  usually 
comprises  not  less  than  six  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  adjudged  by  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  major  to  be  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  major  work,  in  addition  to  the  ability    to    read  French   and 
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German  at  sight  as  required  by  the  rules.  The  student's  ability  to 
read  French  and  German  at  sight  will  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  a  representative  of  these  groups  respectively  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  candidate  must  make 
formal  application  to  the  Dean  for  examination  in  these  languages 
at  least  one  week  before  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  filing  uritli 
his  application  a  statement  of  his  major  subject. 

The  examinations  for  the  coming  university  year  will  be  held  as 
follows: 

In  French:  October  g,  19 19;  April  9,  1920. 

In  German:  October  10,  1919;  April  10,  1920. 

The  aim  of  the  examinations  is  to  test  the  applicant's  ability  to 
read  technical  material  in  the  languages  selected  in  the  field  of  his 
major  subject. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  present  himself  for 
written  examinations  conducted  by  the  group  committees  concerned. 
No  such  examination  shall  be  held  before  the  student  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  (see  page  24).  This  require- 
ment having  been  satisfied,  examination  in  a  minor  may  be  held  ac 
any  time  after  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  graduate  work, 
if  approved  by  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  that  minor.  But 
the  examination  in  the  entire  subject  of  each  minor  must  be  taken 
at  one  time.  The  examinations  in  the  major  will  not  be  held  until 
the  candidate  has  completed  all  the  resident  and  lecture  work  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School  and  by  the  Group  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  major;  and  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  to 
these  examinations  who  has  not  had  one  year  of  resident  work  in 
this  University.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the  thesis  be  completed 
before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final  examinations  in  the 
major. 

The  completion  of  three  years  of  work  confers  no  right  upon  the 
student  to  be  admitted  to  examination.  His  acceptance  depends 
solely  upon  his  natural  abilities  and  stage  of  scholarly  advance- 
ment. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent 
research.  A  report  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Dean  by  the  Group  Committee  on  or  before 
May  25th. 

The  thesis,  if  accepted,  must  be  printed,  and  150  complete  copies 
(250  copies  in  Zoology)  must  be  delivered  to  the  Dean  before  the 
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candidate  is  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree. 
Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  format  and  other  conditions 
governing  printing  should  be  obtained  from  the  Dean.  The  proof 
sheets  of  the  title  page  and  cover  should  be  submitted  to  the  Dean 
for  approval  before  final  printing. 

On  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  thesis  has  been 
accepted  for  publication  by  a  reputable  scientific  journal,  or  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  learned  society,  and  that  publication  has  been  as- 
sured within  a  period  of  tv^^o  years,  and  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
presented  that  the  required  number  of  reprints  of  the  same,  with 
the  special  title  page,  will  be  delivered  to  the  Dean's  office,  on  the 
approval  of  the  Group  Committee,  the  Dean  may  suspend  the  re- 
quirements of  printing  in  advance. 

After  his  examinations  have  been  passed,  and  the  required 
number  of  printed  copies  of  his  thesis  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Dean,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 
The  presenter  will  make  a  statement  of  the  academic  record  of 
the  candidate,  and  of  the  scope  and  value  of  his  thesis,  and  will 
recommend  him  to  the  Faculty  on  behalf  of  the  Group  Committee 
in  question  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  Dean  will  certify  that  the 
candidate  has  complied  with  all  the  formal  rules  of  the  Faculty 
governing  such  cases.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty  will  then  be  at 
liberty  to  ask  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presenter  any  questions  he 
may  desire.  Upon  this  evidence  the  Faculty  will  then  decide  by 
vote  whether  the  candidate  shall  or  shall  not  be  recommended  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  degree. 

■      FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

Matriculation  Fee. — A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  required 
from  every  new  student  entering  the  University. 

Tuition  Fees. — The  fee  for  a  "standard  course"  (see  page  23)  is 
$12.50  for  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  course  may  be  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying this  amount  by  the  number  of  hours  indicated,  or  by  the 
number  of  "standard  courses"  it  represents  in  cases  where  this  num- 
ber is  specially  designated. 

Laboratory  Fees. — In  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $2.50  an  hour  a  week  per  annum  is  made  for  each  laboratory 
hour  given  in  a  course  in  the  six  laboratories  of  Physics.  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Psychology  and  Medical  Science. 
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The  fee  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  is  $5.00  per  hour.  But  the 
laboratory  fee  for  work  taken  in  any  one  of  the  seven  laboratories 
in  any  one  year  may  not  exceed  a  maximum  charge  of  $20.00. 

The  total  amount  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  any  stu- 
dent shall  not  exceed  $150.00. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  payable  semi-annually  in 
advance,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Late  Registration  Fee. — Students  who  fail  to  register,  or  to 
complete  registration  by  the  satisfaction  of  all  term  obligations  at 
the  Bursar's  Office,  within  three  weeks  after  the  opening  day  of 
either  term  of  the  University,  shall  be  required  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  Five  Dollars  ($5.00)  for  late  registration.  The  above 
mentioned  three  weeks  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  official  opening 
of  the  University  and  not  from  that  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
late  registration  fee  will  apply,  in  the  year  1919-1020,  after  Octo- 
ber 18,  1919,  and  March  2,  1920,  respectively. 

For  regulations  in  regard  to  withdrawals  and  allowances  consult 
Part  V  of  the  Catalogue. 

AH  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition 
fees,  hut  must  pay  matriculation,  laboratory  and  graduation  fees, 
and  must  make  the  usual  deposits.  Fellows  for  Research  and  In- 
structors in  the  University  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition 
and  laboratory  fees. 

Deposits. — All  students  must  make  a  deposit  with  the  Bursar, 
when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage  and  all  charges  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  The  minimum  deposit  is  $5.00  and  is  required 
when  no  laboratory  work  is  taken.  For  the  laboratpries  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics  the  deposit  is  $20.00.  For  the  laboratories  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Psychology  and  Medical  Science, 
the  deposit  is  $10.00.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  labora- 
tories, the  maximum  deposit  will  be  $20.00.  Should  the  charges 
against  any  student  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed 
one-half  the  amount  of  this  deposit,  he  must  make  with  tho  Bursar 
a  second  deposit  sufficient  to  restore  the  deposit  to  its  original 
amount.  After  deducting  charges,  the  balance  remaining  will  be 
returned  upon  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  the  University. 
Fellows  for  Research  and  Instructors  in  the  University  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  deposits. 

The  Graduation  Fee  is  twenty-five  dollars   ($25.00). 
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LIBRARY    PRIVILEGE. 
All   students    registered   have   the   privilege   of    using   the   library 
during  the  University  year   for  which   they  are  enrolled.     Former 
students  may  obtain  the  privilege  on  the  approval  of  the  Librarian 
by  the  annual  payment  of  three  dollars. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
This  University   recognizes  three  general  classes   of   Fellowships 
and  Scholarships : 

1.  Fellowships  for  Research. 

2.  Fellowships. 

3.  Scholarships.  . 

These  include  the  Fellowships  for  Research,  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  on  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation ;  Fellowships 
on  the  Hector  Tyndale,  the  John  Fries  Frazer,  the  Joseph  M. 
Bennett,  the  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper,  and  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
Moore  Foundations;  the  Robert  Robinson  Porter  and  Robert  M. 
GiRViN  Fellowships  in  Research  Medicine;  and  University  Fellow- 
ships for  Research,  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  especially  created, 
or  permanently  established,  by  the  Corporation,  the  Frances  E. 
Bennett  Scholarship,  and  two  Traveling  Scholarships. 

general  provisions. 

Eligibility. — Men  only  are  eligible  to  all  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships on  the  Harrison,  Tyndale,  and  Frazer  Foundations.  Women 
only  are  eligible  to  the  Fellowships  upon  the  Bennett,  Pepper,  and 
Moore  Foundations  and  to  the  Scholarship  on  the  Frances  E.  Ben- 
nett Memorial  Foundation.  Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  to 
all  University  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  and  to  all  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships  established  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specified  by  that  act  of  the  Trustees  which  created  the 
Fellowship  or  Scholarship  in  question. 

Appointment. — All  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Under  ordinary  conditions  the  Board  acts  solely  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  a  given 
academic  year  are  considered  on  and  after  March  i  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding, those  received  after  March  i  being  given  consideration  if 
any  vacancies  still  remain.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Notification  of  the  assignment  of 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  will  be  sent  out  about  April  i. 
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THE   GEORGE  LEIB    HARRISON    FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Provost 
of  the  University,  1894-1910,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  was  presented  to  the  University  in  1895.  This 
fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation.  The  in- 
come, by  the  terms  of  the  Foundation,  is  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
Library,  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scientific 
eminence  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the  cause  of 
advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Graduate  School  eight  Scholarships,  nineteen  Fellow- 
ships, five  Fellowships  for  Research. 

fellowships  for  research. 
Upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 

Five  Fellowships-at-large  for  Research  have  been  established. 

The  title  subjects  of  the  five  Fellowships-at-large  for  Research 
are  determined  by  the  Corporation  each  year,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  candidate  must  hold  a  Ph.D.  degree  granted  under  conditions 
satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  must  submit  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  a  line  of  research  ac- 
ceptable to  that  Committee.  A  detailed  statement  of  such  plans  of 
research  work  should  accompany  the  application  for  appointment 
to  these  Fellowships.  During  his  tenure  of  the  Fellowship,  the 
Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  work.  He 
may,  further,  give  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School  or  in  the  Col- 
lege of  this  University,  provided  such  instruction  does  not  exceed 
four  hours  a  week  during  any  one  year. 

No  individual  can  hold  a  Harrison  Fellowship  for  Research  for 
more  than  three  academic  years. 

The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  for  Research  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation  receives  a  stipend  of  $800  per  annum.  He 
is  allowed  unrestricted  use  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  of  the  Library,  without  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  and 
without  making  the  usual  deposits.     Men  only  are  eligible. 
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University  Fellowships  for  Research. 

The  Corporation  will,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  create  additional  Fellowships  for 
Research.  The  applicant  for  such  a  Fellowship  will  be  required  to 
submit  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  a  definite  and  practicable  line 
of  research.  He  will  be  granted  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Graduate  School,  and  of  the  Library,  without 
the  payment  of  tuition  or  laboratory  fees,  and  without  making  a 
deposit.    As  a  rule  he  will  not  receive  a  stipend. 

The  University  Fellowships  for  Research  created  for  the  current 
year  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Fellows  and  Scholars. 

Fellowships  for  Research  in  Medicine. 

Two  Fellowships  in  Research  Medicine  are  open  to  Graduate  Stu- 
dents. The  Robert  Robinson  Porter  Fellowship,  established  in 
19 12,  and  the  Robert  M.  Girvin  Fellowship,  established  in  1913,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  opportunity  to  individuals  who  desire  to 
devote  a  year  or  more  to  investigation  in  the  Medical  Sciences. 
Preference  in  appointment  will  be  given  to  persons  holding  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  the  Fellowships  are  open  to  any- 
one whose  training  has  been  such  as  to  ensure  satisfactory  research 
work  in  any  one  of  the  sciences  allied  to  medicine.  Thus  the  Fel- 
lowships may  be  held  by  anyone  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
provided  the  major  work  is  done  in  the  Department  of  Research 
Medicine.  The  holder  of  the  Robert  Robinson  Porter  Fellowship 
receives  a  stipend  of  $600  per  annum,  the  holder  of  the  Robert  M. 
Girvin  Fellowship  receives  a  stipend  of  $650  per  annum,  and  both 
the  appointees  are  exempt  from  tuition  fees.  These  Fellowships 
carry  no  teaching  duties.  The  appointments  date  from  July  ist  of 
each  year,  and  the  awards  are  made  by  the  Professor  of  Research 
Medicine,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Applica- 
tions for  these  Fellowships  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  R.  M. 
Pearce,  Department  of  Research  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

fellowships. 

upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
Nineteen   Fellowships  have  been  created  upon  the   George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation.     The  title  subjects  are  determined  from  year 
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to  year  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  candidate  for  such  a  Fellowship  is  re- 
quired to  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  to  have  had  one  year  of 
graduate  work,  both  of  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  must  possess  a  sight  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German. 

During  the  tenure  of  his  Fellowship  the  Fellow  must  devote  his 
undivided  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  No  teaching  or 
other  outside  work  is  permitted. 

A  stipend  of  $500  per  annum  is  attached  to  each  of  these  Fellow- 
ships. Holders  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  are 
required  to  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  a  Harrison  Fellowship  for  more  than  two 
years.    Men  only  are  eligible. 

The  Harrison  Fellowship  Funds. 

To  each  one  of  the  nineteen  Fellowships  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation  is  attached  the  additional  sum  of  $50  per 
annum.  This  sum  is  expended  upon  the  equipment  of  the  Graduate 
School,  with  primary  reference  to  the  facilitation  of  the  work  of 
the  Fellow.  The  manner  in  which  each  fund  is  to  be  expended  is 
determined  by  the  Provost,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean  and 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Department  in  which  the  Fellow  is 
to  work. 

Upon  the  Hector  Tyndale  Foundation:    In  Physics. 

This  Fellowship  was  endowed  in  1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  must 
intend  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  Physics.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his  studies 
at  any  university  here  or  abroad.  He  receives  a  stipend  of  $500  per 
annum.  He  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  re- 
quired to  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  this  Fellowship  for  more  than  three  years. 
Men  only  are  eligible. 

Upon  the  John  Frazer  Foundation:    In  Physics. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  established  in  memory  of  John  Fries 
Frazer,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  this  Uni- 
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versity,  1844-72,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  and 
others  of  his  kinsfolk.  The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  receives  a 
stipend  of  $500  per  annum.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and  ol 
tenure  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships. 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Upon  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation. 

The  late  Colonel  Joseph  M.  Bennett  endowed  two  Fellowships  for 
the  use  of  women.  They  are  assigned  to  the  various  subjects  of 
instruction,  from  year  to  year,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  are  the 
Harrison  Fellowships.  The  holder  is  required  to  possess  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to 
qualify  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctorate.  She  is  required  to  reside, 
during  her  tenure  of  the  Fellowship,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  receives  a  stipend  of  $225  per  annum,  is  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  pay  laboratory  and 
graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  one  of  these  Fellowships  for  more  than 
three  years. 

Upon  the  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Foundation. 
This  Fellowship  was  endowed  by  the  late  William  Pepper,  M.D., 
Provost  of  the  University,  1881-94.     The  holder  receives  a  stipend 
of  $225  per  annum.     The  conditions  of  appointment  and  of  tenure 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bennett  Fellowships. 

Upon  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Foundation. 
Two  Fellowships  for  the  use  of  women  were  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and  of  ten- 
ure are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bennett  and  Pepper  Fellowships, 
excepting  that  the  candidate  must  intend  to  become  a  teacher.  The 
stipend  is  $200  per  annum. 

UNIVERSITY    FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Corporation  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  create  special  University  Fellow- 
ships for  a  year,  or  terrn  of  years,  with  or  without  a  stipend,  as  the 
resolution  creating  the  Fellowship  may  direct.  Such  Fellowships 
are  usually  created  in  consequence  of  a  special  endowment.  Both 
men  and  women  are  eligible.  ' 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually 
to  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 

A  candidate  for  a  Scholarship  is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate 
degree  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  During  the  tenure 
of  the  Scholarship  the  holder  is  required  to  reside  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  pursue  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors 
not  less  than  eight  standard  courses  in  each  academic  year.  He  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  pay  lab- 
oratory and  graduation  fees.    He  may  or  may  not  receive  a  stipend. 

Upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 

Eight  Scholarships  have  been  created  upon  the  George  Leib  Har- 
rison Foundation.  The  holder  is  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and  to  a 
stipend  of  $ioo  per  annum ;  he  is  only  allowed  to  engage  in  outside 
work  upon  receiving  the  written  consent  of  the  Dean.  No  individual 
is  permitted  to  hold  a  Harrison  Scholarship  for  more  than  one 
year.     Men  only  are  eligible. 

The  Frances  E.  Bennett  Scholarship. 

A  Scholarship  in  English  Literature  open  to  women  has  been  en- 
dowed in  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett  by  a  number 
of  her  pupils  and  friends.  This  Scholarship  will  be  open  to  candi- 
dates who  present  evidence  of  a  suitable  preparation  for  pursuing 
graduate  work.  The  possession  of  a  degree  or  candidacy  for  a  de- 
gree is  not  required.  The  candidate,  however,  must  intend  to  be- 
come a  teacher.  The  incumbent  receives  a  stipend  of  $250  per  an- 
num and  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  usual  deposit  and  pay  the  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  this  scholarship  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Traveling  Scholarships. 

Two  Traveling  Scholarships,  one  in  French  and  one  in  German, 
with  a  stipend  of  $300  each,  have  been  established  as  follows  : 

The  Jusserand  French  Traveling  Scholarship  Fund,  founded  in 
1912,  provides  for  the  annual  award  of  the  Scholarship  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Romance  Language  Department  to  the 
student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a  French  University. 
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The  German  Traveling  Scholarship  Fund,  founded  in  1914,  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  award  of  the  Scholarship,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Germanics,  to  the  student  best 
qualified  to  pursue  studies  abroad. 

Application  for  these  Scholarships  should  be  made  through  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  only. 

University  Scholarships. 

'J'hirty  Scholarships  have  been  created  by  the  Corporation.  Hold- 
ers are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  receive  no 
stipend.     Both  men  and  vv^omen  are  eligible. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
and  for  all  further  information  concerning  the  Graduate  School, 
address 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  office  hours  of  the  Dean  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 
The  office,  105  College  Hall,  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 
Saturdays,  from  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  BUREAU. 

A  University  Appointment  Bureau  has  been  established,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  assist  graduates  of  the  University  to  secure  po- 
sitions in  all  lines  of  educational  work.  The  Bureau  aims  to  assist 
graduate  students  to  secure  suitable  positions  and  also  its  former 
graduates,  now  teaching,  to  obtain  better  appointments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bureau  will  also  endeavor  to  assist  students  to  find  posi- 
tions as  tutors  or  part  time  teachers  in  local  schools.  No  enrollment 
fee  is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  services  rendered  by 
the  Bureau.  The  cooperation  of  graduates  of  the  University  is  also 
desired  in  securing  notice  of  vacancies  in  teaching  positions.  Blank 
forms  for  enrollment  and  a  circular  containing  full  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Professor  Arthur  J.  Jones,  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  School  session  will  be  held  for  the  year  1919,  from 
Monday,  July  7th,  to  Saturday,  August   i6th. 

Graduate  Courses  are  offered  in  a  number  of  departments,  and 
students  will  receive  credit  for  such  work  if  they  matriculate  in 
the  Graduate  School.  Copies  of  the  Summer  School  announcements 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  attained  by  work  done  ex- 
clusively in  the  Summer  School,  without  any  fixed  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  taken  in  earning  the  necessary  credits.  Credit  may 
also  be  secured  in  part  in  the  Summer  School  toward  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

For  a  description  of  these  courses  and  additional  information  in 
regard  to  work  in  the  Summer  School,  students  should  consult  the 
Summer  School  announcement,  which  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Henry  Lamar  Crosby,  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Statements  in  regard  to  major  and  minor  subjects  offered  by  each 
Group  Committee,  as  announced  under  the  several  group  headings, 
relate  to  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognised.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allowed  in  special  cases. 

Any  arrangement  of  courses  approved  by  the  Group  Committee 
offering  them,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  major,  be  elected  as  a  minor  subject,  provided  it  meets  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  the  minor. 

A  major  for  the  Master's  degree  consists  of  at  least  six  standard 
courses  in  some  single  group,  approved  by  the  Group  Committee. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  lecture  or  seminary  courses 
of  one  hour  or  laboratory  courses  of  two  hours  extending  over  a 
year,  and  lecture  or  seminary  courses  of  two  hours  or  laboratory 
courses  of  four  hours  extending  over  a  term,  are  accounted  standard 
courses. 

Courses  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  primarily  for  graduate 
students.  Courses  indicated  by  two  asterisks  (**)  are  primarily  for 
undergraduates.  All  other  courses  are  for  graduates  exclusively. 
For  further  explanation  of  the  starred  courses,  see  page  23. 

The  University  re'serves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  hours  at 
which  the  courses  are  given,  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff . 
and  in  the  courses  announced. 


I.  ANTHROPOLOOY. 

Assistant  Professor  Speck,  Acting  Chairman. 

Assistant  Professor  Speck,  Hours  a 

week. 

I.  **General  Anthropology.     M.  W.  2   2 

Man's  position  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  classification  of 
man.  Prehistoric  Archaeology;  theories  of  language.  Eth- 
nography: types  of  culture  in  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Pacific,  North  and  South  America. 
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Hours  a 

2.  **Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe.  Tu.  Th.  3.  Stone, 
bronze  and  iron  ages.  Ethnology  of  European  peoples. 
Omitted    in    1919-20     2 

3.  *Primitive  Arts  and  Industries.  Tu.  Th.  11.30.  Prerequisite, 
Anthropology   i    2 

Discussions  and  lectures  on  selected  topics  of  primitive 
aesthetic  and  economic  life, 

5.  "^Primitive  Religions.     First  Term.     M.  4-6 2 

Analysis  and  comparison  of  early  forms  of  worship  and 
belief.     Primitive  mythology. 

6.  *American  Linguistics.     Tu.  10-12   2 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  American  lan- 
guages. Discussion  of  special  linguistic  types  and  selected 
readings  from  texts.  Distinct  American  languages  are  se- 
lected in  consecutive  years,  so  that  the  work  in  linguistics 
may  be  taken  as  a  continuous  course  for  two  years. 

7.  **American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    Tu.  Th.  2 2 

The  prehistoric  remains  and  the  characteristics  of  aborig- 
inal American  culture.  The  linguistic  stocks,  mode  of  life, 
domestic  arts,  social  organizations  and  religious  beliefs  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Illustrated  by  collections  in  the  Museum 
and  by  lantern  slides. 

8.  **Peoples  of  the  Pacific.    Second  Term.    Tu.  Th.  8.30 2 

Physical  types,  material  culture,  customs  and  beliefs  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups  forming  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
islands. 

10.  *Social  Morphology.     W.  2-4  2 

Social  organization ;  sociological  methods ;  totemism  and 
exogamy;  age  grades;  secret  societies.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

1 1.  *Ethnology  of  Australia.     First  Term.    F.  9-11  2 

The  material  culture,  social  organization,  mythology  and 
religion  of  the  native  tribes  of  Australia.    First  term. 

12.  *Ethics  of  Primitive  Peoples.     M.  2-4 2 

History  and  criticism  of  ethical  theories  with  regard  to 
savages.  Moral  and  racial  prejudice.  Relation  of  ethics  to 
religion.  Treatment  of  aged,  training  of  children,  influence 
and  position  of  women.     Omitted  in  1919-20. 
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Hours  a 
week. 


[3.  *Primitive  Magic.     Hours  to  be  arranged    

Omitted  in  1919-20. 

The  University  affords  certain  special  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  anthropology  and  related  sciences.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  are  of  value  in 
teaching  physical  anthropology,  v\rhile  those  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  are  available  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  that  institution.  For  the 
teaching  of  ethnology,  illustrative  material  is  afforded  by 
the  collections  in  the  University  Museum  from  the  North 
American  Indians,  Borneo  and  several  Central  African 
tribes.  Smaller,  but  valuable,  collections  in  the  Museum 
afford  illustrative  material  for  the  primitive  peoples  of 
Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  For  the 
study  of  American  archaeology,  the  Museum  contains  col- 
lections from  most  of  the  ancient  culture  areas  of  North 
and  Central  America.  For  the  prehistoric  archaeology  of 
Europe  there  is  a  small  series  of  paleolithic  implements  and 
neolithic  implements,  w^hile  the  early  bronze  age  in  Europe 
is  represented  by  an  Etruscan  collection  and  one  from  Crete. 
The  prehistoric  period  of  Northern  Africa  is  represented 
by  a  small  series  of  flints  from  Upper  Egypt. 

Fdr  the  study  of  American  linguistics,  students  have  the 
use  of  the  Brinton  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  in 
the   Museum   library. 

All  these  collections  are  especially  valuable  in  affording 
material  for  research  for  graduate  students  pursuing  special 
lines  of  investigation  or  preparing  dissertations. 

The  ethnological  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  the  Commercial  Museums  contain  material 
illustrating  the  cultures  of  groups  of  people  dealt  with  in 
the  courses.  The  Zoological  Gardens  are  visited  by  classes 
for  the  observation  of  culture  animals. 

The  meetings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia afford  opportunities  for  advanced  students  to  mingle 
with  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  participate  in 
discussions  and  hear  papers  dealing  with  current  anthro- 
pological topics. 
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II.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Montgomery,  Chairman;  Professor  Jastrow  ; 
Assistant    Professors    Muller    and    Husik.      Dr. 
Chiera. 
Majors — Assyrian,    Arabic,    Egyptology,    Hebrew,    Aramaic 

Dialects. 
Minors — Students    electing    a    minor    in    the    group    must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  these  languages. 

The  courses  offered  every  year  in  Semitic  languages  in- 
clude grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  and  palaeography.  Courses  on  the  life,  customs, 
religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at 
stated  intervals. 

ASSYRIAN. 

Professor  Jastrow  and  Dr.   Chiera.  Hours  a 

week, 

2.  Assyrian  Grammar    2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic 
Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and 
interpretation  of  easy  historical  texts.  Ungnad,  Babyl. 
Grammatik^  and  Delitzsph,  Assyrische  Lesestiicke  (5th  Ed.). 

3.  Selected  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  Religious  Texts    (Lita- 
nies, Hymns,  Omen  Texts,  Incantations  and  Medical  Texts)  .  2 

4.  Selected  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  Business  Documents  of 
the  old  Babylonian  and  Hammurai  Periods   i 

5.  Practical  Exercises  in  Copying  Tablets 2 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Jastrow. 
IT.  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  with  special  attention 

to  division  of  sources  and  historical  material   2 

12,  Readings    in    English,    with   explanatory   comments.    Second 
term. 

Public  course.  Tuesday  at  4  p.  m.  The  books  selected  for 
1919-20  will  be  the  Daniel,  Esther  and  Selected  Chapters 
from  Proverbs. 

(See  announcement  under  History  of  Religions.) 
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Professor  Montgomery.  Hours  a 

week, 

13.  Religion  of  the  Hebrews.    Omitted  in  1919-20  i 

14.  The    Psalms    i 

15.  Hebrew  History  i 

ARAMAIC. 
Professor  Montgomery. 

16.  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Targums  i 

JEWISH   PHILOSOPHY. 
Assistant  Professor  Husik. 

17.  History  of  Jewish  Philosophy  2 

Lectures  and  papers.  Judeo-Alexandrian  School,  the 
medieval  Aristotelians  and  Neo-Platonists  from  Saadia  to 
Joseph  Albo. 

SYRIAC. 

Professor  Montgomery. 

18.  First    Year    Course    i 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 
Professor  Montgomery. 

19.  Phoenician  and  Aramaic  Inscriptions    i 

ARABIC. 
Professors  Jastrow  and  Montgomery. 

21.  Beginners'  Course  in  Arabic  Grammar 2 

22.  Selections   from   Ibin   Hisham's   "Life   of   Mohammed"    ....    i 
25.  Selections  from  Sharastani's  Book  on  Religious  and  Philo- 
sophical Sects   I 

23.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran i 

24.  Selections  from  Jacut's  Geographical  Dix:tionary i 

24    (a).  Selections    from    Beladori's   work   on   the    Conquest   of 

Islam    I 
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MODERN  ARABIC. 
Assistant  Professor  Muller.  Hours  a 

week. 

25.  Beginners'  Course   (Egyptian  Dialect)    2 

ETHIOPIC. 

•  Assistant  Professor  Muller. 
31.  Beginners'  Course    (Praetorius  Grammar)    i 

26.  Second  Year  Course:  Pseudepigraphic  Books. 

EGYPTOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Muller. 

27.  Elementary  Egyptian   2 

28.  Coptic    I 

29.  Egyptian  for  advanced  students   (Religious  Texts) i 

30.  Religion  of  Egypt.    Second  Term.  (See  also  History  of  Re- 

ligions)     I 

31.  Egyptian  Archaeology.     Omitted  in  1919-20   i 


III.     INDO-EUKOPEAN  PHILOLOGY    AND 
SANSKRIT. 

Professor  Kent,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Edgerton. 

Major   or   Minor — Indo-European    Philology;    Sanskrit. 

Minors — Iranian  Philology;  Classical  Philology. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  under  the 
rubric  Indo-European  Philology  varies  very  much,  de- 
pending upon  the  special  purposes  of  the  student.  Sanskrit 
is  alv^ays  included,  and  general  Indo-European  phonology, 
as  M^ell  as  Greek  and  Latin  linguistics ;  and  certain  courses 
primarily  linguistic  in  character,  conducted  by  other  depart- 
ments, may,  by  special  permission,  be  counted  under  this 
subject. 

Students  taking  Sanskrit  as  a  minor  will  be  required  to 


i 
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take  work  in  Sanskrit  for  two  years,  two  hours  a  week. 
Those  taking  Sanskrit  as  a  major  will  be  expected  to  attend 
the  Sanskrit  Seminary  for  at  least  two  years.  They  will 
also  be  required  to  take  some  courses  in  Indo-European 
Philology. 

The  Sanskrit  Seminary  (Course  5)  is  the  center  of  activ- 
ity for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Sanskrit.  It  pur- 
sues a  three-year  cycle,  being  devoted  in  successive  years  to 
different  fields  of  the  Vedic,  Classical  Sanskrit  and  Pali- 
Prakrit  literatures.  During  the  coming  year  its  subject  will 
be  the  PaH-Prakrit  literatures.  Course  4  is  intended  to  help 
students  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  the  texts  by  more 
rapid  reading  than  is  possible  in  the  Seminary. 

Course  6,  while  recommended  to  students  of  Sanskrit,  is 
primarily  intended  to  afford  students  of  general  history  and 
the  humanities  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  evolution  of  Hindu  civilization  in  its  broader  aspects. 

Course  7'  is  intended  primarily  for  general  students  of  the 
history  of  religion. 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Assistant  Professor  Edgerton.  Hours  a 

week. 

r.  Elementary   Sanskrit    3 

For  beginners.  Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar:  Lanman's 
Sanskrit  Reader.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit 
sounds  and  inflections.  Careful  and  intensive  study  of  rep- 
resentative texts. 

2.  Second  Year's  Sanskrit.    First  Term  3 

Selections  from  the  Hitopadega,  the  Manavadharma- 
gastra,  and  the  Kathasaritsagara. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Veda.     Second  Term    3 

Selected  hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  conferences  on  the  language,  religion  and  culture 
of  the  Vedic  Hindus.  A  prerequisite  for  the  Seminary. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  Course  2. 

4.  Advanced  Reading  Course   i 

Rapid  reading  of  selected  Hindu  dramas.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Courses  2  and  3, 
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Hours  a 
week. 


5.  Sanskrit  Seminary   i 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Courses  2  and  3, 

6.  *History  of  Indian  Culture  and  Institutions.    Tu.  Th.  11.30..  2 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  civilization  in  India,  with 
reading  of  books  of  reference,  reports,  conferences,  and 
occasional  written  tests.  (No  foreign  language  required.) 
To  be  given  in  case  as  many  as  five  students  apply. 

7.  Indian   Religions.    Omitted  in    1919-20    

8.  Elementary    Pali 

9.  Advanced  Pali.     Omitted  in  1919-20   

10.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit.    Omitted  in  1919-20 

11.  Readings  in  Vedic  Literature    

12.  Bhagavad  Gita.     Omitted  in  1919-20  

IRANIAN. 
Professor  Kent. 

16.  Old   Persian    i 

Tolman,  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon  and  Texts. 

17.  Elementary  Avestan    2 

Jackson,  Avesta  Read^;  or  Reichelt,  Awestisches  Ele- 
mentarbuch. 

18.  The  Gathas  of  the  Avesta 2 

19.  Zoroaster  and  the  Religion  of  the  Parsis.    Omitted  in  1919- 
20 I 

A  seminary  course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of 
German  and  French  is  essential.  Courses  in  Old  Persian  and 
Avestan  are  a  prerequisite. 


BALTO-SLAVONIC. 
Professor  Kent. 
20.  Lithuanian 2 

Wiedemann,  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache. 
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Assistant   Professor   Edgerton.  Hours  a 

week. 

28.  *EIementary    Russian     3 

Elements  of  the  Russian  language.  Rapid  survey  of  the 
grammar,  followed  by  reading  of  selections  from  modern 
Russian  novelists  and  poets  (Chekhov,  Andreev,  Garshin, 
Tolstoi,  Pushkin,  Lermontov  and  others). 

COMPARATIVE  INDO-EUROPEAN   PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Kent. 

29.  Indo-European    Seminary    i  or  2 

Open  to  properly  qualified  students. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 

[For  a  full  description  of  these  courses,  see  pages  48  and  53.] 
By  special  permission,  first  year  Sanskrit  and  Historical 
Latin  Syntax  may  be  taken  under  this  title. . 

Professor  ICent. 

22.  Greek  Phonology  and  Morphology.    First  Term   2 

23.  The  Greek  Dialects.     Second  Term   2 

24.  Latin    Phonology    and    Morphology,     Elementary    Course. 
S.    11-12    I 

25.  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology,  Advanced  Course.    First 
Term.    W.  4-6   2 

26.  The  Italic  Dialects.     Second  Term.    W.  4-6  2 

27.  Semasiology.    One   Term.    Omitted   in   1919-20    2 

30.  Linguistic  Readings  in  the  Roman  Grammarians.    One  Term. 
Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

31.  Linguistic  Readings  in  Latin  Inscriptions.    One  Term.    Omit- 
ted  in    1919-20    2 

32.  Word  Formation  and  Etymology.     Th.  5   i 

For  description  see  Latin  Philology  42. 
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IV.     GREEK. 

Professor    Bates,    Chairman;    Professor    Kent;    Assistant 

Professors  Crosby  and  Hyde. 
Major — Greek. 
Minors — Greek ;  Greek  Archaeology. 

For  a  Minor  in  Classical  Philology,  courses  listed  under 
this  heading  in  Indo-European  Philology  may  be  taken. 

A  Minor  in  Classical  Archaeology  may  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments. 

The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the 
work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres 
of  the  literature. 

Note. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  contributor 
to  the  support  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens.  Its  graduates  are  therefore  entitled  to  free  tui- 
tion in  that  school,  and  may  become  candidates  for  the  Fel- 
lowships it  offers  each  year. 

I.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Bates.  Hours 

week. 

1.  Greek  Seminary.  Training  in  textual  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation. In  1919-20  the  work  discussed  will  be  the  Choc- 
phori  of  Aeschylus.    F.  2.30-4.30. 

The  Greek  Seminary  for  at  least  one  year  is  required  of  all 
students  taking  a  major  in  Greek. 

2.  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle;  Longinus,  De  Snblimitafe.  First 
Term.    Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  text.  Studies  in  Greek 
literary  criticism. 

3.  The  Greek  Lyric  Poets.    Second  Term.   Omitted  in  1919-20. .  2 

Lectures  and  reading  of  extant  fragments. 

4.  Euripides.    Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

The  Greek  drama  as  represented  by  Euripides.     Lectures 
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and  special  studies.     All  the  extant  plays  will  be  read  and 
fragments  of  lost  plays  studied. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Plato  2 

17.  Pindar    and    Bacchylides.     First    Term    2 

For  courses  in  Pausanias  and  in  Greek  Epigraphy  see 
page  50. 

Professor  Kent. 

6.  Greek  Phonology  and  Morphology.     First  Term   2 

Lectures  on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and 
the  development  of  the  Greek  sounds,  suffixes  and  termina- 
tions from  the  primitive  Indo-European;  practical  exercises. 
The  forms  of  the  Attic  dialect  are  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Students  should  provide  themselves  in  advance  with 
Wright's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

8.  The  Greek  Dialects.     Second'Term   2 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  and  reading  of  selected  inscriptions.  (Open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  6  or  its  equivalent.) 

Assistant  Professor  Crosby. 

9.  Demosthenes ;   private   orations    2 

10.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Iliad   2 

11.  Aristophanes.    Plays  and  Fragments.     Omitted   in   1919-20.  2 

12.  Advanced  Greek  Composition I 

Assistant  Professor  Hyde. 

14.  Sophocles.     The    Seven    Plays.     First    Term.     Omitted    in 
1919-20  2 

15.  Greek    Pastoral    Poetry.      Theocritus,    Bion    and    Moschus. 
Second  Term.     Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

16.  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks 2 

First  Term:  General  History  of  Greek  Religion  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  advent  of  Christianity;  sources  of 
knowledge     and    general    characteristics ;     the     religion    of 
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Crete  and  Mycenaean  sites  of  the  mainland;  the  Homeric 
System ;  the  Mysteries ;  the  religion  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries ;  the  Alexandrine  and  Graeco-Roman  epochs ;  the 
Greek  cults.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

Second  Term :  The  cults  continued  and  an  account  of 
the  Religious  Thinkers  of  Greece.     Omitted  in  1919-20. 

IT.  The  Expansion  of  Hellenism  after  Alexander  the  Great. 

See  Greek  History  I.  Open  to  students  of  Greek  and 
History. 

n.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Bates,  Hours  a 

week. 

20.  Greek  Epigraphy.    One  Term 2 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  its  development  in 
different  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  with  practical  exercises 
in  reading  inscriptions  from  facsimiles  and  squeezes.  A 
collection  of  squeezes,  which  includes  nearly  every  impor- 
tant inscription  now  preserved  in  Athens,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  instructor.  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek 
Epigraphy. 

2 1 .  Pausanias.     Two  Terms    2 

Pausanias,  Periegesis,  with  special  study  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Athens  and  Delphi.  Books  I  and  X  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries.  Papers  will 
be  presented  by  the  student  from  time  to  time,  giving  the 
results  of  his  study  of  special  problems.  Text-book,  Spiro's 
raiisaniae  Discriptio  Graeciac.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

22.  Professor  Bates  will  direct  properly  qualified  students  in  the 
investigation  of  special  topics  in  classical  archaeology.  The 
material  in  the  Mediterranean  Section  of  the  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

24.  A  general  course  in  Greek  Archaeology.  First  Term, 
Mycenaean  Archaeology;  Architecture.  Second  Term,  Greek 
Sculpture;  Lectures  and  Reports.     Omitted  in  1919-20. 

Assistant  Professor  Hyde, 

23.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Olympia  and  other 
Peloponnesian    Sites    2 
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Readings  from  Pausanias  in  the  light  of  recent  excava- 
tions. This  course  includes  lectures  on  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  as  well  as  Topography. 


V.     LATIN. 

Professor  Rolfe,  Chairman;  Professors  McDaniel  and 
Kent;  Assistant  Professors  Hadzsits  and  Van  Deventer  ; 
Dr.  Heffner. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  whose  major  sub- 
ject is  Latin,  may  elect  one  or  both  minors  in  Latin  also. 
Such  students  are  advised,  however,  to  elect  one  minor  in 
Greek.  Any  of  the  members  of  the  Group  Committee  will 
be  glad  to  advise  with  students  in  planning  their  work,  so 
as  best  to  accomplish  the  particular  object  in  view  in  each 
case. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  cover  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  order  in  which  they  are  offered  depends  on 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  attendance  each  year. 

Note. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  support  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome.  Its  graduates  are  therefore  entitled  to 
free  tuition  in  that  school,  and  may  also  become  candidates 
for  the  Fellowships  it  offers  each  year. 

LITERATURE. 
Professor  McDaniel.  Hours  a 

week. 

3.  The  Occult  in  Vergil.    First  Term.    Omitted  in   1919-20   ...   2 

4.  The    Earliest    Latin     Literature     Concerning    Christianity. 
Omitted    in    1919-20    2 

The  lectures  will  consider  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  Roman  life  the  points  of  friction  between  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism,  and  may  be  taken  independently  as  a 
one-hour  course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
not  essential.  The  illustrative  reading  includes  the  Octavius 
of  Minucius  Felix,  early  references  to  Christianity  in  pagan 
authors  and  typical  passages  from  Christian  writers. 
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Hours  a 
week. 

5.  Roman  Ethical  Theories  and  Practice.    Omitted  in  1919-20.  i  or  2 

The  lectures  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  one-hour  course 
for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  The 
illustrative  reading  in  the  authors  will  cover  all  periods  of 
Latin  literature. 

6.  The  Literature  of   Christianity.     Selected  Readings.     Omit- 
ted  in    1919-20 2 

38.  Epigram.    Selected  Readings.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits. 

2.  Ovid's  Fasti.     Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

Reading  of  the  text,  with  reports  and  lectures. 

8.  Roman   Philosophy.    One  Term.    Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  and  ethics  of  the  Roman 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools ;  lectures ;  reading  of  selected 
passages  from  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca ;  collateral  reading 
and  reports. 

9.  Roman   Religion.    One   Term    i 

The  orthodox  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  the  history  of 
their  cults  and  festivals ;  lectures ;  collateral  reading  and  re- 
ports. 

10.  Lucretius.    Two    Terms    3 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text;  lectures  and  re- 
ports. 

23.  Cicero  :  Tusculan  Disputations.    A  rapid  reading  course  ;  lec- 
tures and  reports.    Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

Assistant   Professor  Van   Deventer. 

30.  Latin  Literature  of  the  Republic.     One   Term.     Omitted  in 
1919-20    2 

31.  Latin   Literature   of   the   Empire.     One   Term.     Omitted   in 
1919-20    2 

Lectures  and  readings. 
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39.  Early  Latin.    Omitted  in   1919-20    2 

Lectures,  reading  and  interpretation  of  both  the  literary 
and   inscriptional  remains. 

40.  Elegiac  Poets.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

41.  Juvenal  and  Persius.    M.  4-6 2 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  the  year  or  by  the  term. 

WRITING  AND   COMPOSITION. 
Dr.  Heffner. 

12.  Introductory  Course.    Omitted  in  1919-20   i 

13.  Advanced  Course.   F.  5  i 

PHILOLOGY. 
Professor  Rolfe. 

14.  The    History    and    Problems    of    Classical    Philology.     One 
Term.     Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

Professor  Kent. 

15.  Colloquial  and  Late  Latin.   One  Term.   Omitted  in  1919-20  . .  2 

16.  Latin     Phonology    and     Morphology,     Elementary    Course. 

S    II  I 

Lectures  on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation  of  Latin,  on 

the  phonetic  processes  more  easily  seen  within  Latin  itself, 

and  on  the  suffixes  and  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs; 

practical  exercises. 
29.  Linguistic  Readings  in  the  Roman  Grammarians,   One  Term. 

Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

Readings  in  Quintilian  and  Gellius  and  in  selected  passages 

of  other  authors  bearing  on  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 

word  formation  and  inflection  of  Latin;  with  explanatory 

lectures. 
35.  Linguistic  Readings  in   the  Latin   Inscriptions.     One  Term. 

Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

17.  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology,  Advanced  Course,    l^rst 
Term.     W.  4-6   2 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  sounds  and  suffixes  of 
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Latin  from  the  primitive  Indo-European ;  practical  exercises ; 

methods  in  the  investigation  of  etymologies.     (Open  to  those 

w^ho  have  taken  or  are  taking  Course  i6  or  an  equivalent.) 

19.  The  Italic  Dialects.    Second  Term.    W.  4-6   2 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  Oscan  and 
Umbrian,  and  reading  of  the  inscriptions.  (Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  17  or  its  equivalent.) 

20.  Semasiology.    One  Term.    Omitted  in   1919-20    2 

Lectures  on  the  manner  and  cause  of  the  change  of  mean- 
ings in  words;  {practical  exercises  and  investigations. 

18.  Historical  Latin   Syntax.     Tu.  4    i 

A  brief  survey  of  linguistic  study  among  the  Romans,  and 
lectures  treating  the  development  of  the  nominal,  verbal  and 
sentence  constructions  in  Latin ;  followed  by  practical  exer- 
cises based  upon  selected  passages  from  Caesar,  Cicero  and 
Vergil. 

42.  Word  Formation  and  Etymology.     Th.  5  i 

Lectures  and  exercises  on  word  formation  by  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tives come  into  English.  The  course  is  intended  especially 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  dealing  with  similar  topics  in 
the  schools.  The  first  term  will  cover  the  field  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way,  while  the  second  term  will  deal  with  matters  in  a 
more  intensive  way. 

Pro-Seminary. 
Professor  McDaniel. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  criticism  and  research 
(Martial).  Th.  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  and  a  third  hour  to  be 
arranged    3 

Seminary. 
Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits. 

22.  Training  in  Criticism  and  Research  (Lucretius).  Presenta- 
tion of  papers.  Tu.  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  and  a  third  hour  to  be 
arranged    3 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  RoLFE.  Hours  a 

week. 

24.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology.     S.  9-11    2 

a)  Roman  Architecture.    First  Term. 

b)  Roman  Art.     Second  Term. 
Either  term  may  be  taken  separately. 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  and 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  department's  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  by  visits  to  the  University  Museum. 

25.  Latin    Epigraphy.    Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

The  department's  collection  of  inscriptions,  squeezes  of 
inscriptions,  and  lantern  slides,  together  with  the  objects 
in  the  University  Museum,  will  be  used  for  practical  ex- 
ercises, supplementing  lectures  and  reading. 

26.  Latin  Paleography.     First  Term.     W.  F.  4   2 

Lectures ;  practical  exercises  on  facsimiles  of  manuscripts 
in  the  University  Library. 

Professor  McDaniel. 

27.  Roman  Life.    M.  7.30-9.30   2 

Lectures  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  reading  and  re- 
ports;  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  Rome's  relations  to 
other  civilizations. 

Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits. 

28.  Roman  Topography.    One  Term.    Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  pictures  and  lantern 
slides;  collateral  reading  and  reports. 


VI.     ENGLISH. 

Professor    Schelling,    Chairman;    Professors    Penniman, 
Child,  Quinn  and  Weygandt. 
Majors — English  Literature;  English  Philology. 
Minor — American  Literature. 
The  following  courses  are  designed  to  cover  in  outline 
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and  also  in  detail  the  entire  history  of  English  Literature 
from  its  beginnings  on  the  "Continent  to  the  present  day. 
The  main  subjects  are  not  divided  into  a  number  of  minor 
courses  with  special  headings,  as  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
providing  the  students  with  a  comprehensive  and  substan- 
tial, training  rather  than  upon  the  elaboration  of  minor 
problems  and  inquiries  into  independent  subjects.  Such 
special  matters  are  dealt  with  in  their  proper  places  under 
these  main  courses  or  are  assigned  as  special  tasks  to 
individual  students. 

Each  of  these  courses  involves  the  preparation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  embodying  original  work  within  the 
range  of  the  general  subject.  A  course  in  English  Philol- 
ogy, equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required  of  all  who  take 
English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work  in  English 
History  may  also  be,  demanded  of  students  taking  major 
or  minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  ScHELLING.  Hours  a 

week. 

1.  Elizabethan  Poetry.    First  Term.    Wed.  4-6  2 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  excluding  that  of  the  drama,  from  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII  to  the  death  of  Shakespeare  in  1616.  The  subject  is 
considered  from  an  aesthetic  and  organic  as  well  as  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  and  such  forms  as  the  epic,  satirical 
and  epigrammatic  poetry,  the  pastoral  lyric,  the  sonnet,  and 
the  lyric  intended  to  be  set  to  music  are  studied  in  their 
completeness. 

2.  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Second  Term.   W.  4-6..  2 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  English  non-dramatic 
poetry  from  the  death  of  Shakespeare  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  century,  including  the  Spenserians,  the  followers  of  Jon- 
son  and  Donne  and  laying  special  stress  on  devotional  poetry 
and  occasional  verse  up  to  the  death  of  Dryden  in  1700.  The 
work  of  both  those  courses  is  largely  that  of  the  Seminary. 

19.  The   Comedies  of   Shakespeare.     Omitted  in    1919-20    2 

In  this  course  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close 
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acquaintance  with  all  of  the  con^edies  of  Shakespeare.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  studied  in  class  with  specific  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  text,  the  language  and  the  customs 
of  the  age ;  and  the  style  and  diction  of  the  comedies,  their 
prosody  and  their  quality  as  drama  and  poetry  are  given 
special  attention. 

20".  The  Histories  of   Shakespeare.    Fr.  4-6    2 

In  this  course  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close 
acquaintance  with  all  of  Shakespeare's  chronicle  plays  or 
histories  together  with  selected  specimens  of  certain  other 
like  plays,  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  Sev- 
eral of  Shakespeare's  histories  are  studied  in  class  as  in 
course  19. 

3.  English    Drama-  from    the    Beginnings    to    the    Death    of 
Shakespeare.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

This  course  includes  the  history  of  the  drama  from  its  be- 
ginnings through  miracle,  morality  play  and  interlude,  the 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare  himself.  The 
structure  of  the  drama,  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  the  contest  between  the  court  and  the  city 
as  to  the  presentation  of  the  plays,  are  among  the  topics 
treated. 

4.  English   Drama    from    Shakespeare   to    Dryden.    Omitted  in 
1919-20    2 

History  of  the  drama  as  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  involving  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Jacobean  Masque,  the  Pastoral,  the  Col- 
lege Drama,  "The  Romance,"  and  the  decadent  romantic 
drama  and  Comedy  of  Manners  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles. 

21.  The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

In  this  course  as  in  courses  19  and  20  the  student  is  held 
responsible  for  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.  Several  of  them  are  studied  in  class  as  in  the 
other  courses  in  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  just  named. 

22.  Tudor  Prose.     Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

A   Seminary  Course  in  the  prose  writers  of  the  Tudor 
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period,    1509-1603,    comprising    a    study    of    works    of    the 

chroniclers,   geographers,   divines,   and   fiction.     Euphuistic, 

Arcadian    and    realistic;    the   pamphleteers,    the   translators 

and  the  prose  of  controversy  and  criticism. 

23.  Prose  of  the  Stuart  Period.    Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

A  Seminary  Course  in  the  prose  writers  of  the  reign  of 
King  James,  King  Charles  and  in  Commonwealth  times. 
The  Essay  and  the  Character,  history,  biography;  Stuart 
pamphlets,  fiction  and  criticism ;  the  prose  of  the  dramatists. 

Professor  Penniman. 

5.  The  Development  of  English  Literary  Criticism  from  Chau- 
cer to  the  death  of  Dryden.   First  Term.    Omitted  in  1919-20,  2 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  literary  critics 
of  the  Renaissance  in  their  influence  on  English  Poetry  and 
Drama ;  the  Elizabethan  Critics  of  Verse ;  the  theories  of 
the  Epic;  the  influence  and  theories  of  Boileau  and  the 
French  Classical  School;  Rymer  and  the  criticism  of 
Shakespeare ;  Milton ;  Dryden  and  his  Critical  Essays. 

6.  English    Literary    Criticism    since    Dryden.      Second    Term, 
Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

This  course  considers  the  English  Classical  School  as  ex- 
emplified in  Addison,  Dennis,  Pope  and  Johnson ;  the  re- 
action against  classicism;  the  development  of  the  novel  and 
the  critics  of  prose ;  the  rise  of  aesthetic  criticism ;  the  theo- 
ries of  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Matthew 
Arnold ;  the  rise  and  functions  of  the  Review  and  the  mod- 
ern Critical  Essay. 

24.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.    First  Term.    M.  4-6   2 

This  course  considers  the  reaction  against  classicism  in 
poetry;  mediaevalism ;  the  Democratic  and  Humanitarian 
movements ;  the  changes  toward  metrical  freedom ;  blank 
verse  and  the  Spenserian  Stanza ;  Thomson,  Percy's  Religues, 
Cowper,  Blake  and  Burns. 

25.  English  Poetry  from  Wordsworth  to  Browning  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Romantic  Movement.    Second  Term.    M.  4-6  ...  2 

The  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,   Shelley,  Keats, 
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Byron,  Scott,  Rossetti,  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Swinburne 
will  be  the  basis  of  discussion.  Such  topics  as  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution  on  Poetry;  the  Symbolism  of 
Nature ;  the  Poetry  of  Faith  and  of  Doubt ;  the  influence  of 
Science ;  the  transcendental  movement,  and  the  rise  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  will  be  treated. 


Professor    Child. 

7.  Old  English  Literature  to  the  Reign  of  Alfred.     First  Term. 
S.    ii-i    2 

This  course  covers  the  beginnings  of  literature,  the 
remains  of  primitive  forms  of  verse  in  Teutonic  Litera- 
ture, and  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  time  of 
Alfred.     A  knowledge  of  Old  English  is  not  necessary. 

8.  Old    English    Literature    from    Alfred    to     the     Norman 
Conquest.     Second    Term.    S.    ii-i 2 

This  course  continues  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture, carrying  it  from  the  works  of  Alfred  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  together  with  works  to  be  classed  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  period  following  the  Conquest  up  to  1150. 

9.  Middle  English  Literature  from  1150  to  1250.     First  Term. 
Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

In,  this  course  the  works  of  the  first  period  of  Middle 
English  are  taken  up  in  order  of  date  and  dialect,  so  far  as 
these  may  be  ascertained,  and  read,  with  comment,  from 
texts  furnished  the  student.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
Middle  English  is  necessary. 

10.  Middle  English  Literature   from   1250  to   1350.     Omitted  in 
1919-20  2 

A  continuation  of  Course  9,  covering  the  second  period 
of  Middle  English  Literature. 

11.  Chaucer.     Both   Terms.    Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

This  course  includes  reading  and  detailed  study  of  Chau- 
cer's works,  with  lectures  and  papers  upon  the  events  of 
Chaucer's  life,  and  questions  and  problems  connected  with 
his  works. 
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12.  The  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Omitted  in  1919-20,  2 

This  course  is  similar  to  Course  9.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  followers  of  Chaucer,  the  Scottish  poets, 
and  the  development  of  Humanism  in  England. 

Professor  Quinn. 

13.  Theory  and   History  of   English   Versification.    Omitted   in 
1919-20  2 

This  course  includes,  first,  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  English  versification,  involving  the  question  of  accent, 
quantity,  and  tone  color,  the  building  up  of  the  verse  ele- 
ments into  lines,  and  of  lines  into  stanzas,  and,  second,  an 
historical  treatment  of  English  meters,  emphasizing  the  in- 
fluence of  Old  English  meters  upon  Modern  English  verse, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  foreign  systems.  Special  forms 
of  verse  such  as  the  ballad,  the  decasyllabic  couplet,  blank 
verse,  the  sonnet,  and  the  French  and  Italian  forms  are 
treated  in  detail. 

14.  Forms  and  Movements  in  American  Literature  to  the  Civil 
War.    First  Term.  M.  W.  3-4   2 

In  this  and  the  next  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  inter- 
relation of  American  History  and  Literature,  and  the  lec- 
tures are  based  upon  the  development  of  forms  or  upon 
great  literary  movements.  This  course  includes  a  general 
introduction,  dealing  with  the  literature  of  settlement  and 
colonization;  the  literature  of  the  Revolution;  the  founda- 
tions of  national  literature ;  the  development  of  American 
Criticism;  the  treatment  of  the  supernatural,  the  poetic  rep- 
resentation of  American  life,  the  Transcendentalist  move- 
ment in  New  England,  and  kindred  topics. 

17.  Forms  and   Movements   in  American  Literature   from  the 

Civil  War.    Second  Term.    M.  W.  3-4  2 

This  course  includes  lectures  upon  the  literature  dealing 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  that  which  centers 
around  the  Civil  War;  the  element  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ican Literature,  the  later  development  of  the  essay,  especially 
in  criticism,  the  later  lyric,  American  humor,  folk  lore  and 
kindred  topics. 
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26.  The  Novel  in  America.  Second  Term.  Omitted  in  1919-20.  2 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  upon  the  beginnings  of 
the  novel  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  rise  of  romance 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  classic- 
realistic  reaction  after  the  Civil  War;  the  international  and 
cosmopolitan  novel ;  the  later  historical  novel ;  the  novel  of 
spiritualism ;  the  sectional  romance ;  the  novel  of  manners ; 
the  psychological  novel,  and  the  novel  of  social  satire. 

ij.  The  Drama  in  America.  First  Term.  Omitted  in  1919-20  . .  2 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  upon  the  development  of 
the  American  Drama  from  the  college  exercises  of  the 
eighteenth  century  through  the  early  work  of  Godfrey  and 
Tyler,  to  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century,  laying  em- 
phasis upon  the  work  of  Dunlap,  Barker,  Payne,  Bird,  R.  P. 
Smith,  Boker,  Boucicault,  Heme,  Howard,  Augustus, 
Thomas,  Fitch,  Percy  MacKaye  and  others.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  development  of  types  of  drama  such 
as  historical  plays,  "Yankee"  plays,  social  satire,  romantic 
tragedy  and  comedy,  with  constant  reference  to  theatrical 
conditions  that  have  affected  the  drama. 

Professor  Weygandt. 

15.  The   Development  of   English    Poetry   from    1850    to    the 
Present   Day.     Omitted    in    1919-20    2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  development  of 
English  poetry  from  1850  to  the  present  day.  It  considers 
George  Meredith,  Hardy,  James  Thomson,  Robert  Buchanan, 
Coventry,  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson,  Henley,  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  Watson,  Bridges,  Phillips,  Masefield,  Noyes,  David- 
son, A.  E.  Housman,  Symons,  etc.  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement,  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Poetry  of  Empire, 
and  the  other  movements  that  distinguish  the  period  are  dis- 
cussed. 

16.  The  Development  of  the  English  Drama  from  1850  to  the 
Present  Day,     First  Term.     S.  9-11    2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  English  Drama 
from  Macready's  assumption  of  the  management  of  Covent 
Garden  to  the  present  time.     It  considers  Sheridan  Knowles, 
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Bulwer-Lytton  and  Talfourd;  Robertson  and  his  school; 
Gilbert;  Grundy;  Pinero  and  H.  A.  Jones;  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  influence  of  Ibsen;  Galsworthy,  Hankin,  Barker; 
Stephen  Phillips  and  the  contemporary  plays  in  verse ;  the 
Manchester  School. 

i8.  The  Celtic  Renaissance.     Second  Term.     S,  9-11  2 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  movement  that 
shortly  after  1890  came  to  be  called  the  "Celtic  Renais- 
sance." As  Irish  writers  are  dominant  in  this  movement, 
special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  contemporary  Irish  litera- 
ture. Poetry,  the  drama,  the  novel  and  the  essay  will  be 
considered.  Among  the  writers  discussed  are  W,  B.  Yeats. 
George  W.  Russell  ("A.E,")  Lionel  Johnson,  Edward  Mar- 
tyn,  Lady  Gregory,  Colm,  Synge,  George  Moore,  Shan  Bul- 
lock, James  Stephens,  Dunsany,  William  Sharp,  Neil  Munro. 

28.  The  Development  of  English  Fiction  from  George  Meredith 

to  Galsworthy.    Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

This  course  considers  the  modern  novel  from  the  mid- 
years of  the  nineteenth  century  until  to-day.  It  follows  its 
widening  scope  under  the  influence  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
George  Meredith  and  George  Eliot ;  the  continuance  of  its 
older  forms  in  Trollope,  Du  Maurier  and  De  Morgan ;  the 
development  of  realism  in  Hardy,  George  Moore,  and 
George  Gissing ;  the  return  to  romance  in  Blackmore,  Steven- 
son, and  their  followers;  the  propagandist  movement  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  John  Galsworthy,  etc. 

ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 
Professor  Child. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  taking  English  Philology  as 
a  major  are  required  to  take  English  Literature  as  a  minor. 
In  addition  to  the  specific  courses  in  English  Philology, 
courses  are  required  in  Germanic  Philology,  which  must 
include  a  study  of  Gothic,  and  in  Romanic  Philology,  pre- 
ferably old  French.  Additional  courses  will  be  advised  in 
accordance  with  the  student's  special  interest  and  require- 
ments. 
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36.  Old    English.     First    Term.     Tii.    4-6    2 

Grammar  and  translation — in  particular  a  detailed  study 
of  the  phonology  from  its  origins  in  Indo-Germanic. 
Wright's  Old  English  Grammar,  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. 

37.  Old   English    Seminary.    Second   Term.    Tu.  4-6    2 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  a  selected  text.  Lectures  and 
papers.     Course  i  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite. 

38.  Middle  English  Philology.     First  Term.    Omitted  in  1919-20,  2 

The  phonology  of  the  Middle  English  period  and  its  devel- 
opments in  Modern  English.  Jespersen's  Modern  English 
Grammar,  Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader. 

39.  Middle     English     Seminary.      Second     Term.      Omitted     in 
1919-20 2 

The  reading  and  critical  study  of  a  selected  text,  either 
Middle  English  or  Early  Modern  English.  Lectures  and 
papers.     Course  3  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite. 

40.  Modern  English  Philology.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

A  systematic  survey  of  English  syntax,  with  especial 
reference  to  Modern  English. 


VII.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Shumway,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  John- 
son; Dr.  FoGEL,  Dr.  Vollmer  and  Dr.  Scholz. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literature — Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
Middle  High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years,  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  more  important  periods. 
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I.  Germanic  Seminary.     W.  4-6  • 2 

Courses  given  in  1918-19: 

(a)  Early  German  Prose  Novel.     First  Term. 

(b)  The    German    Novel    of    the    Nineteenth    Century. 
Second  Term. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  gi\en  to  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  forces  as  well  as  native  literary,  political 
and  social  movements  upon  the  German  Novel.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  sources  of  the  novels  chosen 
for  treatment  as  illustrating  certain  types.  The  relation 
and  interaction  of  the  Novel  and  Drama  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind. 

Courses  given  in  1919-20: 

(a)  Early  German  Drama,     First  Term. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  the  German  Drama  will  be  treated 
with  special  reference  to  the  Easter  and  Christmas  Plays 
in  their  relation  to  the  liturgy;  the  Passion  Play  in  its  fuller 
forms ;  the  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays  of  Folz,  Rosenpliit  and 
Hans  Sachs;  the  English  comedians  in  Germany;  the  plays  . 
of  Jacob  Ayrer;  the  Latin  School  Drama  in  its  relation  to 
Humanism ;  the  Dramas  of  Gryphius  and  Christian  Weise ; 
the  dramatic  reforms  of  Gottsched. 

(b)  The  Minnesong.     Second  Term. 

The  origin,  sources  and  development  of  the  German  Lyric 
poetry  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Courses  given  in  1920-21 : 

(a)  Old  German  Popular  Epic.     First  Term. 

Its  relation  to  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  period ; 
the  evolution  of  the  epic  style  and  meter ;  the  Germanic 
minstrel  and  his  art. 

(b)  Middle  High  German.     Courtly  Epic. 

The  origin,  content  and  form  of  the  popular  German  epic ; 

Relation  of  the  popular  epic  to  the  court  epic;  influence 
of  the  court  life;  revival  of  the  epic  in  the  twelfth  century; 
relation  of  the  popular  epic  to  the  courtly  epic;  Romantic 
epics  in  German  form. 
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2.  Readings  of  Early  German  Manuscripts.    First  Term.   Omit- 
ted  in    1919-20    I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  students  who  are 
expecting  to  do  research  work,  through  practice  in  the  read- 
ings of  manuscript  material  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

3.  Advanced  Middle  High  German.     Second  Term  2 

(a)  The  Nibelungenlied.     Lectures  on  the  sources  and 

history  of  the  poem ;  interpretation  of  the  text. 
Omitted  in  1919-20. 

(b)  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Lec- 

tures   followed    by    interpretation    of    the    text. 
Omitted  in  1919-20. 

(c)  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parzival.     Lectures  on 

the  poem  and  its  sources ;  interpretation  of  se- 
lected passages.   Omitted  in  1919-20. 

(d)  German   Minnesong.     Lectures   and   interpretation 

of  selected  poems.   Omitted  in  1919-20. 

4.  Old  High  German.     Two  Terms.    Omitted  in   1919-20   ....  2 

(a)  Elementary  course  consisting  of  the  study  of  the 

grammar  and  reading  of  prose  selections.     First 
Term. 

(b)  Advanced  course.     Interpretation  of  poetical  monu- 

ments ;    written    reports    on   the   various   authors 
and  works  discussed.     Second  Term. 

5.  Gothic.    Two  Terms.    Tu.,  Th.  4   2 

Study  of  the  grammar,  including  phonology  and  mor- 
phology. Lectures  on  Ulfilas  and  his  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

6.  Old   Saxon.    First  Term.    Omitted  in   1919-20    2 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Heliand;  interpretation  of 
selected  passages  accompanied  by  a  study  of  grammatical 
forms. 

7.  Middle  Low  German.     Second  Term  2 

Study  of  the  grammar;  lectures  on  Reinecke  de  Vos  and 
interpretation  of  the  text. 
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8.  Sixteenth  Century  German.     First  Term   2 

(a)  Sebastian    Brant's   Narrenschiff.     Lectures   and   in- 

terpretation.    Omitted   in    1919-20. 

(b)  Thomas    Murner's   works.     Lectures   and    interpre- 

tation of  selected  poems.     Omitted  in  1919-20. 

(c)  Johann    Fischart's    works.     Lectures    and    interpre- 

tation of  selected  poems.     Omitted  in  1919-20, 

9.  Seventeenth  Century  German.    Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  New  High  German,  fol- 
lowed by  the  study  of  the  language  of  some  seventeenth 
century    writer 

10.  Germanic   Philology.    Given   in   1919-20    3 

(a)  Elementary  course,  consisting  of  lectures  introduc- 

ing the  student  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  and  presenting  a  general  survey  of  the 
field. 

(b)  Advanced  course,  consisting  of  a  detailed  study  of 

the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  based  on  Streitberg's  Urgcrmanische 
Grammatik.  It  will  be  conducted  on  the  semi- 
nary plan.    Omitted  in   1919-20. 

Dr.  FoGEL. 

11.  German     Influence     on     American     Literature.       Given     in 
1919-20 f 

In  this  course  the  influence  of  German  Literature  in 
America  will  be  traced  through  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Drama  and  Novel  after  the  Revolution,  the  literary 
awakening  under  Poe,  Longfellow,  the  Concord  School,  the 
Brook  Farm,  and  later  literary  movements. 

12.  Middle  High  German.    Elementary.    Given  in  1919-20.    First 
Term    2 

Study  of  the  grammar.     Walihcr  von  dcr  Vogelwcide. 

13.  German  Folklore 2 

German  folklore  will  be  treated  with  special  reference  to 
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its  relation  to  myth  and  legend  and  to  later  literature.     The 
comparative  method  will  be  followed  throughout. 

(a)  The  Early  Period.    Omitted  in  igiQ-20. 

Lectures  on  the  migrations,  development  of  the  Germanic 
state,  mythology,  and  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
German   heathendom. 

(b)  The    Medieval    Period.     Given   in    igig-20.      Second 

Term. 
Lectures  on  life  and  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages,,  the  rise 
of  cities,  feudalism,  chivalry  and  the  crusades. 

(c)  The  Modern   Period.    Omitted  in    1919-20. 
Lectures   on   court   and   peasant   life,    folk   customs,    folk 

poesy,  dialects  and  superstitions. 

14.  Germanic  Religion  and  Christianity   i 

Christianity  among  the  Goths.  Early  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Merovingians  before  the  conversion  of 
Clovis.  Christianity  among  the  Franks  from  Clovis  to 
Charles  the  Great.  Christian  domination  of  Church  and 
State.  Celtic  Christianity  before  St.  Augustine.  Chris- 
tianity of  the  North.  The  Heliand.  The  Capitularies.  Lec- 
tures and  papers  on  assigned  topics.  See  section  (d)  His- 
tory of  Religions.  i 

Dr.  ScHOLz. 

Courses  in  the  German  language,  consisting  of  lectures, 
papers  and  discussions  designed  for  the  practical  use  of 
the   German   language. 

Course  given  in  1920-21. 

15.  *Schiller's  Life  and  Works.     Two  Terms  2 

Lectures  in  German  on  Schiller's  Life.  Criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  his  Poetic  Works,  his  Philosophy  and  his 
Aesthetic  Views. 
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Course  given  in  1918-19: 

16.  *Contemporaneous   German   Literature.     Two   Terms.     Tu. 
Th.  5  2 

Lectures  in  German  on  German  Literature  since  1870:  the 
Jiingstdeutsche  Schule,  Naturalism,  Neo-Romanticism,  Sym- 
bolism. 

Course  given  in  1919-20. 

17.  ^Modern  German  Lyric  Poetry.    Two  Terms.     M.  Tu.  5    . .   2 

Lectures  in  German  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century:  Lyrics  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  and  of 
Romanticism.  Jung  Deutschland,  the  Suabian  School,  the 
Oriental  School,  the  various  modern  schools,  with  numerous 
readings. 

Dr. . 


18.  ^History  of  German  Literature.    Two  Terms.    Th.  5  i 

Courses  given  in  1918-19: 

Early    Eighteenth    Century,     Storm   and   Stress, 
Classicism  and  Romanticism.    Two  Terms. 

Courses  given  in  1919-20: 

(a)  Old  High  German  Period.     First  Term. 

(b)  Middle  High  German  Period.    Second  Term. 

Courses  given  in  1920-21 : 

Humanism,  Reformation  and  Renaissance.     Two 
Terms. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures  on  German  Literature  is 
to  offer  a  continuous  treatment  of  the  growth  of  literary 
forms  from  the  earliest  monuments  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  special  reference  to  the  sources  and  content 
of  the  characteristic  works.  The  literature  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  expression  of  national  life  and  character,  and 
not  simply  as  an  aggregation  of  literary  works. 

19.  *Goethe's  Lyrical  Poems  i 

The  course   on   Goethe's   Lyrics  consists   of   a  historical 
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treatment  of  Goethe's  literary  development  and  a  critical 
interpretation  of  his  lyric  poems.  The  genesis,  sources,  and 
form  of  his  lyrics  will  receive  especial  emphasis.  The  poems 
selected  for  interpretation  will  illustrate  the  several  epochs 
of  Goethe's  Lyric  activity — the  Anacretonic,  the  Klopstock- 
ian,  the  Pindaric,  the  Classic,  the  Oriental. 

Dr.   VOLLMER. 

20.  Eighteenth   Century    German    Literature   in    its   relation    to 
Eighteenth  Century  Thought.    Given  in  1919-20  .  , 2 

Lectures  on  the  relations  of  the  literature,  the  literary 
theories  and  the  philosophy  of  Gottsched,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  their  contem- 
porary philosophical  and  Hterary  environment,  including 
rationalism,  the  European  Aufkldrung  and  the  critical  philos- 
ophy of  Kant. 

21.  Romantic  Movement  in  Germany 2 

Lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  German  Roman- 
ticism, including  a  study  of  the  life,  fiterature  and  thought 
of  its  chief  representatives  in  their  relation  to  the  philosophy 
of  German  idealism. 

Dr.  ScHOLZ. 

22.  German   Drama  on  the  American   Stage   since    1870.     Two 
Terms.    Given  in  1919-20. 

A  survey  of  the  modern  German  drama  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  reception  in  English  translations  and  adaptations 
upon  the  American  stage,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  literary  merits  of  such  translations  and  adaptations, 

Scandinavian  Languages. 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 

26.  The  Religion  of  the  Early  Germanic  Peoples   i 

27.  Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Strindberg i 

Lectures  and  papers  on  important  plays. 
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28.  Modern  Scandinavian  Literatures  in  Their  Relation  to  Ger- 
many,   England,   France   and   America.    Omitted   in    1919-20.  i 

Lectures  and  papers  on  assigned  subjects. 

29.  Modern  Danish- Norwegian.    First  Term  2 

Grammar  and  reading  of  texts. 

30.  Modern  Swedish.     Second  Term  2 

Grammar  and  reading  of  texts. 

Note. — If  desired,  courses  29  and  30  may  be  continued 
through  the  year,  in  which  case  some  time  will  be  devoted 
to  conversation. 

31.  Old  Norse. 

(a)  Grammar  and  reading  of  prose.    First  Term 2 

(b)  Reading    of    prose    Sagas.      Reports    on    assigned 

topics.     Second  Term  2 

32.  Old  Norse. 

(a)  The   mythological   and   gnomic   lays.     Reading   of 

texts  and  lectures  on  Old  Norse  Literature.  First 
Term  2 

(b)  The    heroic   and    mythic-heroic    lays.      Review    of 

Grammar  (including  syntax)  and  reading  of 
texts.  Papers  on  "The  Nibelungen  Saga  as  Pre- 
served in  the  Edda,"  "The  Sagas  and  Eddie  Lays 
as  Sources  in  Modern  Literature,"  and  other 
assigned  topics.    Second  Term  2 


S3.  Journal  Meeting.     W.  8 2 

Held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  8  p.  m. 
Reports  upon  and  discussion  of  the  current  literature  relat- 
ing to  Germanics.  All  students  with  German  as  major  sub- 
ject are  expected  to  participate. 

34.  The  Germanic  Association.  The  work  of  this  Association, 
which  the  instructors  and  graduate  students  of  German  are 
expected  to  attend,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  Ger- 
man. An  original  paper  is  presented  at  each  meeting.  This 
may  be  followed  by  minor  communications.  Evening  of  the 
first  Wednesday  in  each  month. 
Note. — German   Conversation.     Students   who   elect   Ger- 
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man  as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  given  in  Ger- 
man, unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  command  of 
colloquial  German.     Courses  15,  16,  17  are  recommended. 

Facilities  for  the  Study  of  German. 

Courses  in  the  German  Language.  A  number  of  courses  are 
given  in  the  German  language  and  offer  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  speak  German  and  to  write  German  essays  or  reports  on  assigned 
subjects. 

In  addition  to  these  opportunities,  the  speaking  of  German  is 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  intercourse  among  the  students  them- 
selves, and  between  student  and  instructor, 

Deutscher  Verein,  Graduate  students  as  well  as  undergraduates 
have  a  further  opportunity  of  speaking  German  by  joining  the 
Deutscher  Verein,  which  has  regular  weekly  meetings,  conducted  in 
German.    A  German  play  is  usually  given. 

Deutscher  Kreis.  An  organization  of  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate women  students  with  aims  similar  to  those  of  the  Deut- 
scher Verein.    A  German  play  is  given  each  year. 

The  Library  of  the  German 'Society.  The  Library  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  contains  a  rich  collection  of  books  relating  to  Germany 
and  German  life  in  America. 

Libraries.  The  University  Library  has  a  well-equipped  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Bechstein  Library 
has  been  enriched  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  many  rare  and 
valuable  additions  acquired  by  means  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships 
and  other  generous  gifts.  A  special  feature  of  this  collection  is 
the  Handapparat  of  Professor  Bechstein,  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand monographs  on  Germanic  subjects  kept  up  to  date. 

Publications.  There  are  two  avenues  through  which  University 
students  of  Germanics  can  publish  the  finished  results  of  their  re- 
searches. One  of  these  is  the  series  of  Monographs  published  under 
the  title  of  Americana  Germanica,  and  devoted  to  the  more  extensive 
treatises  m  the  held  of  German  American  relations.  The  other  is  a 
periodical  appearing  six  times  a  year  under  the  title  of  German 
American  Annals.  This  organ  is  published  by  the  German  American 
Historical  Society  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Fogel,  and 
is  likewise  devoted  to  German  American  relations.  Both  of  these 
publications  are  open  to  contributors  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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VIII.    ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor    Rennert,    Chairman;     Professor    Crawford; 
Assistant    Professors    Vaughan,   Seronde    and    Hurl- 
BURT ;    Mr.   Romera-Navarro. 

Majors — Old  French  and  Provencal;  Modern  French; 
Spanish  and  Italian;  Italian  and  French;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese ;  French  and  Spanish. 

Minors — A  student  taking  one  of  the  above  subjects  as  a 
major  must  also  choose  a  minor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romanic  Languages. 

Professor  Rennert.  Hours  a 

week. 

1.  Old  French.     M.  4 i 

Rapid  reading  of  a  text,  for  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  year  the  text  selected  is 
Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Chevalier  au  Lion  (Forster's  edition, 
Romanische  Bibliothek;  Halle,  Niemeycr) 

2.  Old  Provencal.     Tu.  4   i 

Poeme  sur  Boece.  Selections  from  Appel,  Provenzal- 
ische  Chrestomathie. 

3.  Early   Italian.     Tu.   3    i 

The  Sicilian  Poets,  with  special  reference  to  their  imita- 
tions of  the  Provengal  poets.  Nannucci,  Manuale  delta 
Letteratura  del  primo  Secolo  delta  Lingua  Italiana,  Vol.  I. 

4.  Italian.   M.  4.   Omitted  in   1919-20    I 

5.  Old  Spanish.     M.  2.     Omitted  in  1919-20 i 

Poetna  del  Cid. 

6.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Omitted 
in   1919-20 I 

Lope  de  Vega,  La  Dorotea,  La  Estretta  de  Sevitta. 

7.  Spanish    Literature.      The    Spanish    Pastoral    Romance: — 
Montemayor,  La  Diana i 

8.  Early  Portuguese.    Omitted  in  1919-20  i 

Jose  Joaquin  Nunes,  Chrestomathia  archaica  da  Littera- 
tura  Portuguesa  (Lisboa,  1906).  Lang,  Das  Liederbuch  des 
Konigs  Denis  von  Portugal  (Halle,  1894). 
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9.  Catalan.    Omitted  in  1919-20   i 

This  is  a  beginner's  course  open  only  to  those  having  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  of  Old  Provengal.  Foulche- 
Delbosc,  Abrege  de  Grammaire  Catalane.  The  texts  used 
are:  Santiago  Rusifiol,  D'aqui  i  d'alla;  Valenti  Amirall, 
Articles  Literaris.  For  the  early  period ;  Histories  d'altre 
Temps;  Valter  y  Griselda,  La  Filla  del  Rey  d'Hongria  and 
Paris  y  Viana  (Barcelona,  1905).  Ausias-  March,  Les 
Obres,  etc.  (Madrid,  1881). 

10.  Portuguese.    Omitted  in  1919-20  i 

Camoens,  Os  Lusiadas. 

18.  Spanish    Lyric    Poetry,     Omitted    in    1919-20    i 

Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Antologia  de  Poetas  liricos  espqnoles; 
Vols,  III  and  IV. 

Professor  Crawford. 

16.  Italian  Renaissance.    Th.  4.    Omitted  in   1919-20   i 

Consideration  of  special  topics  of  Italian  Literature  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Studies  in  Italian 
lyric  poetry. 

17.  The    Early   Renaissance    in    Spain    I 

A  study  of  the  classical  influence  on  Spanish  Literature 
and  of  the  literary  relations  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

19.  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance.    Omitted  in  1919-20. .    i 

21.  The  Later   Renaissance   in    Spain    i 

A  study  of  the  Literary  Relations  of  Spain  and  Italy  from 
1525  to  1625. 

34.  Spanish    Poetry    of    the    Sixteenth    Century,     Omitted    in 
1919-20     I 

Assistant  Professor  Vaughan. 

10.  Introduction  to  Old  French.     F.  4-6  2 

Study  of  Old  French  Phonology  and  inflections.  Care- 
ful reading  of  the  oldest  texts.     Old  French  Literature. 
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24.  Historical    Italian   Grammar.     Omitted   in    icjig-20    i 

25.  Introduction  to  Romanic   Philology.    Omitted  in   1919-20   . .    i 

A  comparative  study  of   the  phonology  of  the  principal 
Romanic  languages. 

42.  Introduction  to  Romanic  Philology.     Th.  3   i 

A  comparative  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  principal 
Romanic  languages. 

Assistant  Professor  Seronde. 
32.  Old  French  Lyric  Poetry.    Omitted  in  1919-20  i 

SS.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century   i 

Lectures,  readings  and  discussions  of  representative  poets. 
Conducted  in  French. 

40.  Advanced   French   Composition    i 

Weekly    themes    on    literary    topics.      Open    only    to    ad- 
vanced  students   in   French.     Course  conducted  in   French. 

Assistant   Professor   Hurlburt. 
z^.  Corneille,  Racine,   Moliere.     Given  in  1919-20   i 

45.  Le    Drame    en    France    au    Dixneuvieme   Siecle.     Given   in 
1919-20     I 

46.  Le    Theatre    en    France    au    Dixhuitieme    Siecle.     Given  in 
1920-21     I 

47.  Les    Romanciers    Contcmporains    1 

Henri  Bordeaux,  Maurice  Barres,  Rene  Bazin,  Paul  Bour- 
get.     Given  in  1920-21. 

49.  Le    Poesie    Lyrique   en    France    depuis   Villon   jusqu'   a   nos 
jours.      Given   in    1919-20    i 

Mr.  Romeka-Navarro. 

41.  Spanish    Lyric    Poetry    i 

Lectures   in    Spanish,   and    readings   on   the   Lyric    Poetry 
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of    the    nineteenth    century,    with    special    reference    to    the 

works  of  Duque  de  Rivas,  Espronceda,  Zorrilla  and  Cam- 
poarnor. 

42.  Modern  Spanish  Novel.    Omitted  in   1919-20   i 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  papers  in  Spanish  on 
the  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  from  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century  until  today ;  the  historical  novel ;  the 
novel  of  manners ;  the  psychological  novel. 

Facilities  for  the  Study  of  Romanic  Literatures. 
The  University  Library  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Romanic  literatures.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  Old  French 
texts  and  critical  works,  while  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  also 
well  represented.  The  Library  is  notably  rich  in  editions  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  more  important  Romanic  jour- 
nals are  also  on  file. 

Publications. 
A  part  of  the  cost  of  printing  especially  meritorious  dissertations 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Studies  in  Romanic  Languages  is 
defrayed  by  the  Romanic  Department  Publication  Fund. 


IX.     FINE  ARTS. 

Professor    Everett,    Chairman;    Professors    Cret    and    Daw- 
son ;  Assistant  Professor  Gumaer. 

Majors — History  of  Architecture;  History  of  Painting. 

Students  taking  fine  arts  as  a  major  may  also  elect  their 
minors  from  the  same  group;  otherwise  they  are  advised 
to  elect  minors  from  the  groups  in  literature,  history  and 
archaeology. 

Before  receiving  a  doctor's  degree,  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  at  least  three  months  in  Europe  studying 
original  monuments.  In  certain  cases  work  in  American 
art  collections  and  study  of  American  colonial  monuments 
may  be  substituted  for  the  European  study. 
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Professor  Dawson  and  Assistants.  Hours  a 

week. 

1.  Theory  of  Drawing.    Single  course  4 

Practice  in  the  technical  methods  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  objects.  Planned  for  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  art  rather  than  the  development  of  skill. 

Professor  Cret. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Architecture.    Second  Term    i 

Study  of  the  development  of  an  architectural  element 
under  the  influence  of  new  conditions  of  life;  new  ideas 
and  the  restraint  of  tradition.  Influence  of  social  condi- 
tions upon  architectural  development.  The  theorists  of 
architecture.    This  course  is  given  in  the  French  language. 

Assistant  Professor  Gumaer. 

3.  History  of   Architecture   from   Earliest   Period  to   Modern 
Times    2 

Professor  Everett. 

4.  History  of  Italian  Painting  2 

RESEARCH    COURSES. 

Professor  Cret. 

5.  Analysis  of   Style i 

Comparison  of  historic  monuments  to  discern  the  aesthetic 
principles  of  the  different  periods;  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  materials. 

Professor  Everett. 

The  research  courses  in  painting  and  sculpture  will  deal 
principally  with  questions  connected  with  the  origins  of 
masters  and  schools,  with  the  authorship  and  chronology 
of  works  of  art.  Drawings  by  the  great  masters  will  receive 
special  attention.  Subjects  for  original  investigation  will  be 
assigned  in  the  art  collections  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston  and  New  Haven. 

Each  course  will  occupy  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term. 
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6.  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth   Cen- 
turies    Omitted  in   1919-20    2 

7.  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Omitted  in 
1919-20    2 

8.  Central    Italian    Painters    2 

9.  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies.   Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

10.  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Omitted 
in    1919-20 2 

11.  ItaHan  Sculpture  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  2 

12.  Italian    Sculpture   of   the   Sixteenth   and    Seventeenth    Cen- 
turies      2 

Three  courses  will  be  offered  supplementary  to  Course  3, 
each  requiring  one  year  for  its  completion.  These  courses 
will  consist  of  research  in  the  origin  and  the  development 
of  styles  and  in  the  relation  of  the  architecture  to  the  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  de- 
veloped. At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  a  digest  or  thesis 
will  be  required.    An  ability  to  read  French  is  a  prerequisite. 

Assistant  Professor  Gumaer. 

13.  History  of  Ancient  Architecture.  Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

14.  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  Italy  2 

COLLATERAL  COURSES    IN    ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Bates. 

16.  Pausanias     , 2 

Professor  Rolfe. 

17.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology   2 

See  also  Course  23  in  Greek  Archaeology. 

Professor  Flaccus. 

18.  History  of  Aesthetics.     Second  Term    2 
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X.     HISTORY. 

Professor  McMaster,  Chairman;  Professors  Cheyney,  Ames, 
LiNCiELBACH,  HowLAND  and  McKinley;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hyde. 

Majors — American  History,  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory; Medieval  Plistory;  Modern  European 
History;    English    History;    Ancient    History. 

LECTURE   COURSES. 

European  History. 
Assistant  Professor  Hyde.  Hours 

week. 
I.  Greek  History.    The  Expansion  of  Hellenism  After  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Fri.  3-5   z 

A  systematic  account  of  the  changes — political,  social,  re- 
ligious, scientific,  literary,  and  artistic— wrought  in  the  Greek 
World  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  The  course  will 
follow  the  topical  method.     Lectures  and  reports. 

Professor  Howland. 

3.  **Church   History  to  the  beginning  of   the   Fifteenth    Cen- 
tury.    Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

Early  organization  of  the  Church;  the  persecutions; 
Christianity  as  the  state  religion ;  development  of  the  papal 
power;  monasticism  and  the  conversion  of  northern  Europe; 
nature  of  the  medieval  Church — its  powers,  jurisdiction  and 
influence ;  heresies ;  the  popes  at  Avignon ;  the  Great  Schism. 

4.  Medieval   Institutions.    M.   4-6    2 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  judicial  system  of  the 
early  Germans,  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  canon  law,  feudalism,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  communes.  Besides  the  lectures  there 
will  be  reports  on  speciaf  topics  from  time  to  time  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 
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Hours  a 
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5.  The  Writings  of  the  Great  Historians.   Omitted  in  1919-20  . .   i 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  person- 
ahties  of  the  writers,  their  methods  of  investigation,  their 
general  attitude  toward  the  past,  the  present  value  of  their 
work  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  historical  knowl- 
edge. The  authors  selected  will  be  those  who  have  dealt 
with  ancient  or  medieval  history.  A  considerable  amount 
of  reading  in  the  works  of  these  men  Vv'ill  be  required. 

Professor  Lingelbach. 

6.  *Studies  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Continental 
Europe  since  181 5.     Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

The  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  reports  on  questions 
related  to  the  industrial  revolution,  reconstruction  after  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  peasant  emancipation,  rural  and 
town  life  before  1870,  the  emigration  of  North  Europeans, 
the  land  question  in  Russia,  industrial  expansion,  the  growth 
of  cities  and  social  legislation,  nationalism  and  imperialism 
since  1870,  and  economic  factors  as  causes  of  the  war. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

8.  *Relations  between   England   and  the  Continental   Countries 
from    the    Fourteenth    to    the    Sixteenth    Century.      Omitted 

in   1919-20   2 

Lectures  intended  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  the 
development  of  Europe  during  this  period  and  to  describe 
England's  economic,  political  and  intellectual  relations  with 
France.  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 

7.  *The  Rise  of  the  British  Empire.     W.  4-6.     Given  in  1910-20,  2 

The  discovery,  colonization,  conquest  and  history  of  the 
dominions  which  make  up  the  British  Empire,  the  principal 
corresponding  movements  in  the  internal  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  development  of  colonial   federation. 

g.  '■''English    History    from    the    Industrial    Revolution    to    the 

Present   time.     Omitted    in    1919-20    

With  special  reference  to  the  economic,  social  and  intel- 
lectual factors  in  the  history  of  England. 
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American  History. 

Professor  Ames.  Hours  a 

week. 

10.  *The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  to  1815. 
Tu.  Th.  12  2 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  several 
departments  and  the  States,  in  connection  with  the  chief  con- 
stitutional issues,  with  especial  reference  to  the  conflict  over 
"State  Rights"  and  "Nationalism."  Collateral  reading  and 
reports. 

11.  ^Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  from  1815  to 
the  Civil  War.    Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  constitutional  issues 
of  the  period,  particularly  those  growing  out  of  the  slavery 
controversy  and  the  secession  movement.  Required  readings 
and  reports. 

Professor  McKinley. 

12.  *The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.    First   Term.    M.   W. 
II  2 

Slavery  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  The  political 
and  constitutional  questions  connected  with  secession;  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Confederate 
States  during  the  war.  The  chief  topics  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period  to  1872. 

115.  *The  United  States  since  1877.  Second  Term.  M.  W.  11  ..  2 
National  political  and  economic  problems  arising  since  the 
close  of  Reconstruction;  relation  of  industry  to  politics  and 
legislation;  financial  questions;  the  tariff;  labor  organiza- 
tions ;  aggregation  of  capital ;  imperialism ;  demand  for  re- 
form ;  new  methods  of  democratic  control. 

Professor  McMaster. 

13.  **The  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.   M.  W.  9.30,  2 

Expansion  of  the  United  States ;  boundary  disputes  with 
foreign  nations ;  acquisition  and  use  of  the  public  domain ; 
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movements  of  population,  immigration;  social  and  legal 
reforms;  labor  problems;  slavery  and  its  abolition;  devel- 
opment of  transportation  by  roads,  canals,  steamboats,  rail- 
roads ;  exploration  of  the  West ;  treatment  of  the  Indians ; 
industrial,  financial,  commercial  growth  of  the  country.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  the  life  of  the  people,  with  required 
readings  and  written  reports. 

SEMINARY  COURSES. 

European  History. 

Dr. 

20.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  History  2 

A  general  bibliographical  orientation  will  be  followed  by 
lectures  on  the  sources :  literary,  epigraphical,  etc.,  accom- 
panied by  reports  and  practical  exercises.  The  course  will 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  taking  it.  A  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  (preferably)  German  or  French  will  be  required. 

Professor  Howland. 

21.  The  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

A  study  of  the  conditions  within  the  church  and  of  its 
organization  with  special  reference  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council. 

23.  The  Royal   Power  in  France   in  the   Time  of   Louis  VI L 
Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

A  discussion  of  the  sources  for  this  period  of  French 
history  with  a  general  survey  of  the  previous  growth  of 
royal  authority.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  such 
subjects  as  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to  the  Church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  and  the  attitude  of  the  great 
feudatories  toward  the  central  authority. 

Professor  Lingelbach. 

24.  Studies  in  Great  Britain's  Commercial  Policy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth   Century.     Given   in    IQ19-20    2 
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25.  The  Continental  System  of  Napoleon.    Omitted  in  1919-20. .   2 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  historical  sources  available 
for  this  period,  and  a  survey  of  French  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  England  and  the  United  States  from  1778  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  course.  Subjects  for  investigation  will  then  be  selected 
from  the  following:  the  inception  and  development  of  the 
continental  system ;  its  administration  as  seen  in  one  or  two 
of  the  North  Sea  ports;  the  orders  in  council;  the  license 
trade ;  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  certain  lines  of  trade  and 
industry  in  France  and  England,  and  on  the  neutral  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

26.  English   Constitutional   History,    from   the    Eleventh   to   the 
Fourteenth    Century.    Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

A  study  of  feudal  institutions  as  found  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  of  the  early  administrative  system  as  indicated  by 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  of  early  judicial  develop- 
ment as  shown  in  the  law-writers  and  court  records,  of  the 
beginnings  of  representation  as  traced  in  the  writs  and  the 
rolls  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  general  constitutional  devel- 
opment of  the  period  as  shown  in  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

27.  English  Social  History,  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

Studies  in  the  organization  of  rural  society  as  indicated 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in  extents,  and  in  manor  court 
records;  in  town  organization  as  shown  in  the  statutes  and 
charters  of  merchant,  craft  and  social  guilds;  in  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce;  and  in  monastic  life  and 
institutions, 

28.  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Given 
in    1919-20.    Sat.   9-1 1    2 

The  organization  of  central  and  local  government  in  the 
period   of    Elizabeth   and   the   early   Stuarts,    diplomatic   re- 
lations   with    the    Netherlands,    France    and    Germany,    and 
•    some    of    the   more    important    institutions,    movements    and 
personalities  of   that  time. 
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Professor  Ames.  Hours  a 

week. 

30.  Pro-Seminary  in  United  States  History.    Omitted  in  1919-20,  2 

State  and  Federal  Relations.  A  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  the  States  Rights  Controversy  from  the 
secession  movement  of   1850  onward. 

31.  England  and  the  Colonies.    Th.  4-6    2 

Studies  in  the  development  of  the  Imperial  System  as  seen 
in  the  governmental  and  commercial  relations  of  England 
and  the  American  Colonies. 

32.  The  Reconstruction   Period.     Omitted  in   191Q-20    2 

Selected  topics  in  the  constitutional  and  administrative 
problems  of  the  period. 

Professor  McMaster. 

33.  The  People  During  the  Civil  War.    Omitted  in  1919-20   ....   2 

34  Seminary.    The   Civil  War   Period.   Tu.   3-5    2 

A  study  of  the  conditions  produced  by  the  war  1861-65 ; 
their  effects  upon  our  foreign  relations ;  trade ;  commerce 
and  domestic  affairs. 

COURSES  IN  METHODOLOGY. 

European  History. 
Professor  Howland. 

40.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics.     Omitted  in  1918-19  .2 

Professor  Cheyney. 

41.  Historical  Analysis  and  Construction.    Omitted  in   1919-20..    i 

Professors  Cheyney,  Lingelbach  and  Howland. 

42.  Bibliography.     M.  3. 

A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide-books, 
and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of  Medieval, 
Modern  European  and  English  History. 
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Professor  McKinley.  Hourt  a 

week. 

43.  *The  Teaching  of  History.     M.  4-6.    One  course 2 

A  discussion  of  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  history  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools ; 
aims  and  values  of  history  teaching ;  historical  method ;  influ- 
ence of  geography;  organization  of  fields  of  history;  prob- 
lems of  emphasis  and  omission;  class-room  methods  in 
history,  including  the  lecture,  quiz,  recitation,  assignment  of 
the  lesson,  and  use  of  aids ;  testing  history  instruction ;  prac- 
tical work  in  actual  classes  in  history. 


XI.    HISTORY  OF  KELIGIONS. 

Professor  Jastrow,  Chairman;  Professors  Kent,  Newbold, 
McDaniel,  Rowland  and  Montgomery;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Hadzsits,  Speck,  Edgerton,  Hyde,  Muller  and  A. 
Johnson;  Dr.  Fogel. 

GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  COURSES. 

Professor  Jastrow. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.     M.  2  i 

2.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Religions.  (Third  Year  Course.) 
M.  I  I 

This  course  is  arranged  to  cover  three  years.  In  the  first 
year  primitive  religions  and  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  and  Zoroastrianism 
are  studied;  in  the  second  year,  the  religions  of  India,  of 
China,  of  Japan  and  Islam ;  third  year,  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  religions. 

3.  Comparative  Study  of  Birth,  Marriage,  and  Funeral  Cus- 
toms. Seminary  Course.  Will  be  given  in  case  five  students 
apply    2 

4.  The  Scope  of  Sacrifice  in  Ancient  Cults.  Seminary  Course. 
Second  Term i 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Speck.  Hours  a 

week. 

5.  *Primitive  Religions.    First  Term.    M.  4-6  2 

Comparative  and  analytical  study  of   concepts   in  primi- 
tive and  non-ethical  types. 

12.  *Ethics  of  Primitive  Peoples.    M.  2-4 2 

See  Anthropology,   Course   i    (page  39),   which   may   be 
elected  for  credit  in  this  group.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(a)     RELIGION  OF  EGYPT. 

Assistant  Professor  Muller, 

10.  Religion  of  Egypt.     Second  Term   i 

Course  of  Illustrated  Lectures — open  to  the  public  with 
Seminary  attendance  for  special  students. 

(6)     religion  of  the  SEMITES. 

Professor  Montgomery. 

11.  Religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Omitted  in  1919-20   i 


Professor  Jastrow. 

13.  Selected  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  Religious  Texts   2 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  texts  and  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  Assyrian  (see  also  Semitic  Lan- 
guages). 

13a.  The  Song  of  Songs  and  Selected  Psalms  in  English  with 

Archaeological  and  historical  comments,     Tu.  4 ^. . . .   i 

This  course  is  offered  free  to  the  public.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  in  a  popular  form  the  generally  accepted  results  of  the 
historical  and  critical  study  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The 
lecturer  will  read  his  own  translation,  chapter  by  chapter, 
and  comment  as  he  goes  along,  special  stress  being  laid  on 
the  historical  background.  Those  who  apply  for  the  course 
will  be  expected  to  bring  their  English  Bibles  with  them. 
Applications  should  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Dean.  Due 
notice  of  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  course — prob- 
ably the  first  Tuesday  in  December  and  to  continue  till  the 
middle  of  April — will  be  given. 
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(c)     RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA  AND   PERSIA, 

Professor  Kent.  Hours  a 

week. 

14.  Zoroaster  and  the  Religion  of  the  Parsis.  Omitted  in 
1919-20    ^ I 

A  seminary  course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  essential.  Courses  in  Avestan  and 
Old  Persian  are  a  prerequisite. 

Assistant  Professor  Edgerton. 

15.  Religions  of  India.  (Will  be  given  in  case  there  are  five 
applicants)     , i 

Development  of  Religious  Thought  in  India,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism. 

(d)     religion    of   the    greeks    and    ROMANS. 

Professor  McDaniel. 

16.  The  Earliest  Latin  Literature  concerning  Christianity. 
Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

Lectures:  reading  of  Minucius  Felix,  Octavius,  and  of 
selected  passages  from  other  writers.  The  lectures  may  be 
taken  separately  as  a  one-hour  course,  for  which  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential. 

17.  Latin  Christian  Literature.  Selected  Readings.  Omitted  in 
1919-20     2 

Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits. 
t8.  Roman  Religion.    One  Term,  Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

19.  Roman  Philosophy.    One  Term.    Omitted  in  1919-20  2 

2,T>.  Ovid's    Fasti.     Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

Assistant  Professor  Hyde, 

20.  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks.  First  Term,  the 
Cults;  Second  Term,  the  Religious  Teachers.  Omitted  in 
1919-20     2 

See  Greek,  Course  16,  page  49. 
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(e)      GERMANIC    RELIGIONS. 

Dr.  FOGEL.  Hours  a 

week, 

21.  German   Folk   Lore.     One   Term.     Given   in    1919-20    2 

23.  Germanic  Religion  and  Christianity.    Omitted  in   1919-20   . .    i 

Christianity  among  the  Goths.  Early  traces  of  Christian- 
ity among  the  Merovingians  before  the  conversion  of  Clovis. 
Christianity  among  the  Franks  from  Clovis  to  Charles  the 
Great.  Christian  dominion  of  Church  and  State.  Celtic 
Christianity  before  St.  Augustine.  Conversion  of  the  North. 
The  Heliand  and  the  Capitularies.  Lectures  and  papers  on 
assigned  subjects. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

24.  The   Mythology  of  the   Germanic   Peoples    i 

See  Germanics,  Course  26. 

Papers  on  assigned  subjects  and  reports  on  important 
books   in  this   field. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Professor  Howland. 

25.  Medieval  Church  Institutions.  M.  4-6 2 

26.  **Church  History  from  the  First  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Fifteenth   Century.     Omitted   in    1919-20    2 

See  European  History,  Course  4,  page  76. 

27.  Medieval  Church  History.    Seminary.    W.  4-6  2 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor  Newibold. 

28.  *Development  of  Christian  Thought.    Omitted  in   1919-20  . .   2 

See  Philosophy,  Course  11,  page  loi. 

29.  Philosophy    and    Religion    in    the    Later    Age.     Omitted    in 
1919-20    2 

See  Philosophy,  Course  11,  page  102. 
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Hours  a 
week. 

31.  Plato , 2 

See  Philosophy,  Course  9,  102. 

32.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy   2 

See  Philosophy,  Course  i,  page  loi. 
For  courses  in  Ethics,  see  page  104. 


XII.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professors  Rowe,  Young,  Sullivan  and  Ballagh  ;  Assistant 
Professors  King  and  Maxson. 

Professor  Rowe. 

la.  International  Law:  Law  of  Peace  and  War.     First  Term. 

One    unit    

International  Law  viewed  as  the  development  of  a  system 
of  international  right.  The  status  of  international  law  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Immediate  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  system  of  international  law.  Great  prin- 
ciples governing  states  in  their  normal  relations.  Law  gov- 
erning states  in  the  relation  of  war.  Extent  of  violations 
of,  except  of  laws  of  war,  during  the  recent  conflict.  Special 
reports  by  members  of  the  class. 

lb.  International  Law :  The  Law  of  Neutrality.    Second  Term. 
One   unit    

The  concept  of  neutrality  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
with  special  reference  to  the  problems  associated  with  block- 
ade, contraband  of  war  and  unneutral  service.  The  effect 
of  the  Great  War  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Encroachment 
upon  traditional  rights  as  understood  in  1914. 

2.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America.  Two  units.  S.  ii-i.. 
Early  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  The  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Our  relations  with  Mexico.  Analysis  of  the  factors  that 
may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  Mexican  problem.  The 
present  international  situation  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica.    Relation  of  Latin-American  countries  to  one  another. 
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The  elements  of  a  constructive  national  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  Latin  America.  Attitude  of  the  Latin-American 
peoples  toward  the  United  States. 

Professor  Young. 
3.  ♦*Labor   2 

Legal  and  practical  aspects  of  the  employer's  position  in 
labor  problems.  Federal  and  State  legislation,  and  the  more 
important  court  decisions  are  considered.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  prevention  and  avoidance  of  labor  difficul- 
ties by  the  use  of  modern  methods  of  organization  and  the 
newer  labor  policies  of  the  employer. 

Professor  Sullivan. 

10.  **Business  Law.    One  hour  lecture.    Two  hours  quiz.  Lec- 
ture Th.  3.     Quiz  hours  to  be  arranged 3 

Partnership,  corporations,  bailments  and  sales  of  personal 
property,  suretyship  and  guaranty,  decedents'  estates,  trust 
estates. 

Assistant  Professor  King. 

11.  Legislative  and  Administrative  Problems.  Omitted  in  1919-20,  2 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Typical  problems  in 
administration;  practice  and  procedure  in  statute  making; 
judicial  interpretation  of  statutes. 

12.  Municipal  Utilities — Seminary.     Both  Terms.     Hours  to  be 
arranged    2 

The  importance,  functions,  development  and  regulation  of 
public  utilities.  Ratemaking  and  the  valuation  of  proper- 
ties. 

14.  Seminary    in    Public    Finance.      Both    Terms.      Two    units. 

Hours  to  be  arranged   2 

Public  expenditures,  revenues,  debts  and  financial  adminis- 
tration in  this  and  other  countries.  The  theories  of  public 
finance,  and  its  relation  to  social  income. 
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Professor  BaLLAGH.  Hours  a 

week. 

5.  Foreign    Relations    and    Diplomacy   of    the    United    States. 
Seminary.   M.    i  i-i    2 

Cooperative  study  of  special  topics  in  which  original  con- 
tributions can  be  made.  Critical  study  of  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, interpretation,  and  construction.  The  practice 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East.  The 
formation  and  modification  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

6.  Administration.    Omitted  in   1919-20    2 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  National  and  State  admin- 
istrative systems,  and  of  the  more  important  problems  aris- 
ing in  the  law  and  practice  under  these  systems ;  of  the  legal 
relations  established  between  administrative  oflficers;  of  the 
powers  of  administrative  officers;  of  the  control  exercised 
over  the  administration  by  the  legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments. The  position  in  our  administrative  system  of  munici- 
pal and  quasi-municipal  corporations.  The  nature  of  office 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  official  relation  is  formed,  in- 
cluding the  law  of  appointment,  election,  and  removal.  The 
relation  of  administrative  officers  to  the  individual,  and  the 
protection  afforded  the  latter  through  extraordinary  legal 
remedies:  quo  warranto,  prohibition,  mandamus,  injunction. 

7.  **Diplomatic   and    Consular   Procedure   and    Practice.     W. 
ii-i     2 

The  science  and  practice  of  international  intercourse  as 
conducted  by  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  naval  officers, 
and  international  unions  and  institutions.  The  history,  per- 
sonnel, procedure  and  chief  activities  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State. 

8.  Political  Theories.    Seminary.  Fri.  i  i-i   2 

Lectures,  reports  and  discussion  of  the  literature  of  the 
subjects  in  selected  fields.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  modern  development  of  political  philosophy  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  Recent  political  utterance  and  statesman- 
ship. 
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9.  *American    Diplomacy    in    Europe    and    the    Orient.      Tu. 

ii-i    2 

A  comprehensive  view  of  American  foreign  relations  and 
policies  respecting  the  important  Powers  of  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  the  relations  and  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  world  politics.  The  attitude  and  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment in  international  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

22a.  *Current  International  Relations  and  Problems.  First 
Term.    Th.   ii-i    2 

International  situation  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  progress 
and  methods  of  world  politics  and  diplomacy.  The  origin 
and  development  of  an  open  door  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
The  forceful  and  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. The  international  problems  of  the  new  nations  of 
Europe. 

22b.  **America's  Relation  to  the  European  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion.  Second  Term.   Th.  ii-i  2 

Causes  and  conditions  of  American  participation  in  the 
war.  The  aims  and  policies  of  the  United  States  in  the  war. 
American  war  diplomacy  and  influence  toward  lasting  peace. 
The  international  position  of  the  United  States.  The  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  reconstruction. 

Assistant  Professor  Maxson. 

i6a.  Comparative  Government  I.  Emphasis  on  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire.  First  Term.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years ;  not  given  in  1919-20 2 

i6b.  Comparative  Government  II.  Emphasis  on  Continental 
European  Countries.  Second  Term.  Given  in  alternate  years ; 
not  given  in  1919-20  2 

17a.  Principles  of  Jurisprudence  I.  Ancient  and  Modern  Roman 
Law  Systems.  First  Term.  Given  in  alternate  years;  given 
in   1919-20.   F.  4-6    2 

17b.  Principles  of  Jurisprudence  II.  Anglo-American  Law.  Sec- 
ond Term.  Given  in  alternate  years;  given  in  1919-20.  F. 
4-6    2 
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XIII.    ECONOMICS. 

Professor  E.  R.  Johnson,  Chdirman;  Professors  Mead,  S.  S. 
HuEBNER,  Conway  and  Hess  ;  Assistant  Professors  G.  G. 
HuEBNER,  Patterson,  Crennan,  Riegel  and  Dr.  An- 
derson. 

Majors — Economics;   Transportation  and   Commerce;   Eco- 
nomic Geography  and  Industry. 

A.  ECONOMICS. 

Professors  Mead,  S.  S.  Huebner  and  Conway;  Assistant 
Professors  Patterson,  Crennan  and  Riegel. 

Assistant  Professor  Crennan.  Hour*  a 

week. 

1.  Economic  Theory.     F.  4.30-6.30   2 

A  systematic,  critical  review  of  the  concepts  and  princi- 
ples of  economics.     Readings  and  class  discussion. 

Assistant  Professor  Patterson. 

2.  History  of  Economic  Thought. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  economic  thought  from 
the  Mercantilists  to  the  present.  The  first  semester  is  spent 
in  a  study  of  the  economists  who  wrote  prior  to  about  1850. 
In  the  second  semester  the  various  lines  of  criticism  di- 
rected against  the  classical  economists  are  examined  and  the 
status  of  economics  today  is  surveyed. 

3.  International  Economics.     Th.  4    2 

An  analysis  of  the  most  important  economic  problems  in 
the  international  field.  International  trade,  the  tariff,  inter- 
national banking  and  exchange,  foreign  investments  and  riv- 
alry for  markets  are  illustrations  of  the  topics  that  may  be 
considered  but  the  choice  will  in  part  be  determined  by  the 
field  of  public  interest  at  the  time. 

4.  Economic  Seminary 2 

Reports  on  economic  topics  with  emphasis  on  method.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  take  this  course  are  requested  to  consult  in 
advance  with  the  instructor.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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Professor  Mead.  Hour«« 

week. 

1 1.  The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise.    F.  4-6 2 

A  critical  examination  of  the  development  of  modern  eco- 
nomic institutions,   including  the  various  manifestations   of 
the  rights  of  property;  the  credit  system;  the  modern  cor- 
poration and  the  modern  system  of  distribution. 
Assignments ;  readings ;  lectures  and  reports. 

Professor  Conway. 

1 5.  *Panics  and  Depressions    2 

A  brief  examination  of  early  financial  panics  and  depres- 
sions, followed  by  a  more  careful  analysis  of  later  disturb- 
ances.    Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  causes  of  panics 
and  to  phenomena  which  point  to  an  impending  crisis. 
17.  Seminary  in  Finance i 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  a  thor- 
ough ground  work  in  Finance  and  who  have  pursued  such 
graduate  work  in  this  field  as  will  fit  them  for  advanced  re- 
search. A  number  of  correlated  questions  are  selected  each 
year  for  intensive  study.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Dr.  Anderson. 

16.  *Comparative  Banking  Methods    2 

A  comparative  study  of  banking  methods  employed  in  the 
United  States,  England,  France  and  Germany.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  mechanism  of  the  various  banking 
systems  prior  to  the  War  and  the  changes  in  methods  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  War.  The  part  which  the  banks 
played  in  financing  the  War  and  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion are  analyzed.  Current  questions  relating  to  improved 
methods  of  financing  foreign  trade  transactions  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  are  studied  in  detail. 

Professor  S.  S.  Huebner. 

21.  **Brokerage.    Tu.  4-6 2 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  research  work  in  the 
brokerage  of  bonds,  notes,  stocks,  money,  foreign  exchange, 
cereals,  cotton  and  metals.  The  student  is  permitted  to  carry 
on  special  research  work  along  that  particular  line  of  the 
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brokerage  business  which  he  intends  to  pursue,  or  in  which 
he  is  most  interested. 

22.  **Fire,  Marine,  Surety  and  Title  Insurance.    Tu.  Th.  9.30  . .  2 

A  consideration  of  (a)  business  uses;  (b)  process  of  rate 
making;  (c)  poHcy  contract;  (d)  various  types  of  poHcies ; 
(e)  state  statutes;  (f)  organization  and  management  of  the 
insurance  system,  and  the  practice  of  the  business. 

23.  **Li  f e  Insurance.    Tu.  Th.  11    2 

Theory  of  insurance ;  uses  of  insurance  and  particular  uses 
of  various  types  of  policies.  The  calculation  of  life  insur- 
ance premiums.  The  reserve,  distribution  of  surplus  and 
surrender  values.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  policy  contract 
and  other  forms  of  insurance. 

24.  **Insurance   Seminary.    S.  9.30   2 

This  Seminary  is  devoted  to  a  special  study  of  the  law  and 
practice  of  insurance,  as  well  as  special  problems  connected 
with  the  business. 

Assistant  Professor  Riegel. 

25.  **Compensation  and  Casualty  Insurance.     M.  W.  9.30 2 

Designed  to  explain  the  conditions  underlying  compensa- 
tion insurance  and  various  forms  of  casualty  insurance  and 
to  describe  the  nature  of  and  reasons  for  existing  practices 
in  these  forms  of  insurance.  Special  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  social  and  legal  bases  of  insurance,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  rate-making,  pphcy  provisions,  state  regulation  and 
state  insurance.  Some  time  is  devoted  also  to  liability  in- 
surance, various  types  of  casualty  insurance  and  social  in- 
surance. • 


B.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Professors  Johnson  and  Conway;  Assistant  Professors  G. 
G.  Huebner  and  Crennan. 

Professor  Johnson. 

31.  Transportation  and  Corporations.     Tu.  3-5   2 

The  first  term  is  devoted  to  railway  transportation,  with 
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special  reference  to  government  regulation,  state  and  fed- 
eral. A  portion  of  the  second  term  is  given  to  a  study  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  ocean  transportation, 
but  a  large  share  of  the  v^^ork  of  this  term  is  concerned 
with  the  public  regulation  of  corporations,  with  anti-trust 
legislation  and  its  interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In- 
struction is  partly  by  lectures,  but  mainly  by  the  seminary 
method,  each  student  being  supplied  with  an  outline  con- 
taining references  upon  the  several  topics. 

32.  **Railway    Traffic    and    Rates    2 

A  study  of  the  traffic,  services  and  rate  systems  of  steam 
railways.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  freight  service, 
the  second'  term  to  the  passenger,  express  and  mail  services. 
Text :    Johnson  and  Huebner's  "Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates." 

38.  Ocean  Shipping  and  Freight  Rates.     M.  Tu.  5 2 

Professor  Conway. 

33.  **Electric    Railway    Transportation    2 

A  course  dealing  with  the  traffic  and  financial  problems  of 
urban,  suburban  and  interurban  electric  railways.  The  pecu- 
liar traffic  problems  of  each  type  of  railway;  the  various  sys- 
tems of  fares  now  in  force;  the  problem  of  fixed  fares  and 
varying  costs  of  operation ;  municipal  regulation  and  profit 
sharing  as  exemplified  in  modern  franchises ;  the  Massachu- 
setts "Service  at  Cost"  experiment ;  commission  regulation 
of  electric  railways  and  the  analysis  of  electric  railway  ac- 
counts and  statistics  are  among  the  topics  considered.  Lec- 
tures, individual  investigations  and  assigned  readings. 

Assistant  Professor  G.  G.  Huebner. 

34.  **Railway  Administration.     M.  W.  2    2 

The  organization  and  main  activities  of  the  severaf  depart- 
ments of  the  railway  service  ;  financial  administration ;  Fed- 
eral Railway  Administration.  Lectures,  reports  and  assigned 
readings. 
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35-  **Foreign  Trade  Methods.  M.  W.  9.30   2 

A  course  dealing  with  trade  methods  in  the  export  and  im- 
port trade;  also  with  foreign  markets  for  American  exports. 
Lectures,  reports  and  assigned  readings. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

36.  **Railway  Operations 2 

A  study  of  operating  conditions  and  methods  of  Amer- 
ican railroads.  The  main  topics  considered  are  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  operating  department,  handling  of  carload  and 
less  than  carload  freight,  terminal  operations,  movement  of 
trains  at  terminals  and  on  the  line,  electrification  of  termi- 
nals and  line,  car  efficiency,  and  labor  problems.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings  and  reports. 

C.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

A  revised  announcement  of  the  courses  in  Economic  Geog- 
raphy and  Industry  will  be  made  later. 

The  following  courses  have  been  given  in  past  years  and 
similar  courses  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  year. 

41.  Geographic  Seminary.  W.  4  i 

A  thorough  study  of  the  economic  geography  of  some 
selected  district.  Lectures  on  methods  of  investigation. 
Critical  discussion  of  students'  reports.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  preparatory  work  in  geography  equivalent  to 
the  mastery  of  the  following  books :  "Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Geography,"  by  J.  R.  Smith,  and  "College  Physi- 
ography," by  R.  G.  Salisbury  or  Tarr  and  Martin. 

42.  Seminary  in  Industry.    W.  5  i 

Seminary  in  industry.  Reports  on  industrial  topics,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  method.    Admission  same  as  to  No.  41. 

43.  The  Geographic  Environment.     Th.  4  i 

For  students  in  Economics  and  Social  Sciences  and  History 
who  have  not  previously  laid  emphasis  on  Economic  Geog- 
raphy. 

Study  of  the  influence   of   the   factors  by  which   the   en- 
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vironment  has  shaped  man's  activities.  Lectures,  discussion, 
assignments  and  reports.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  No.  41  if  they  have  not  had  undergraduate 
work  in  geography. 

Assistant  Professor  . . 


44.  **Industrial  Management.     W.  F.  8.30  2 

A  study  of  shop  production,  including  a  survey  of  the  Tay- 
lor and  other  systems  of  scientific  management. 

(a)  The  factory  building.  Construction,  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating. 

{b)  Shop  organization;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
functional  and  military  organization. 

(c)   The  planning  of  work  through  the  shop. 

(J)  Standards  in  the  factory,  including  a  discussion  of 
time  study.     Their  importance  and  control. 

{e)   Examination  of  various  systems  of  wage  payment. 

(/)  A  brief  survey  of  the  employment  problem. 

45.  **Personnel  and  Employment  Management.    W.  2-4.    Omit- 
ted in  1919-20  2 

A  study  of  the  selection  and  development  of  the  personnel 
of  business  organizations.  Special  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  methods  of  choosing  and  training  employes, 
labor  turnover,  the  work  of  the  factory  medical  department, 
and  t)etterment  work,  and  to  original  investigation  by  the 
student. 

46.  Field  Work  in  Industry.     M.  2-4.     Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

Visits  to  industrial  plants,  discussions  and  papers  on  the 
observation  made  on  these  inspections. 

Professor  Hess, 

51.  Marketing  Research    2 

In  this  course  the  student  is  assigned  original  problems 
in  marketing,  advertising  and  salesmanship  for  investiga- 
tion. Topics  are  presented  to  the  class  in  thesis  form.  Criti- 
cisms and  discussions. 
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47.  **Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America   2 

A  regional  study  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Physical  features,  climate  and  re- 
sources influencing  industrial,  commercial,  social  and  political 
developments.  Commercial  relations  with  the  United  States, 
present  and  prospective.   Lectures,  assignments  and  reports. 

48.  *Field   Work   in    Economic    Geography.     Hours   to   be   ar- 
ranged      2 

This  course  aims  to  give  training  in  the  geographic  inter- 
pretation of  a  region,  obtained  by  actual  first-hand  study  in 
the  field.  A  region  within  easy  reach  of  Philadelphia  will 
be  selected  for  a  detailed  study  of  its  agriculture,  industries 
and  social  conditions  and  of  the  underlying  physical,  climatic 
and  other  environmental  factors  that  have  influenced  or  de- 
termined its  present  development.  Open  only  to  students 
with  the  necessary  geographic  training. 

49.  **Economic  and  Political  Geography  of  Europe   2 

A  course  on  Europe  similar  to  course  on  South  America. 
A  study  of  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  nations.  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Russia  will 
receive  special  emphasis. 

50.  **Economic  Geography  of  the  Far  East  2 

A  course  on  Asia  similar  to  courses  and  for  South 
America  and  Europe.  Detailed  study  will  be  given  to  China, 
Japan,  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Philadelphia  affords  peculiarly  favorable  opportunities  for  research 
work  in  the  economic  and  social  sciences.  The  business  men  of  the 
city  have  given  the  most  generous  co-operation  in  this  line  of  work. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  class  work,  visits  are  made  to  the  chief 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
surrounding  districts  where  every  branch  of  productive  industry  is 
well  represented.  Philadelphia  is  also  the  terminus  of  two  impor- 
tant railway  S3^stems,  whose  general  offices  are  located  in  the  city. 
One  of  these,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  is  the  largest 
railway   corporation    in    the    world.      Important    wholesale    interests 
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and  large  department  stores  are  located  in  the  city.  Philadelphia 
is  a  great  seaport,  engaged  in  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world. 
Every  branch  of  the  forwarding  business  is  represented,  and  the 
city  is  also  an  important  banking,  insurance  and  financial  center. 
The  Stock  Exchange,  the  Bourse,  the  Maritime  Exchange,  the 
world-renowned  Commercial  Museum,  and  the  textile  schools,  are 
among  the  more  prominent  public  institutions  founded  in  aid  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Every  phase  of  financial,  industrial  and  commercial 
life  is  illustrated  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  is  a  great  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  business. 


XIV.    SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Kelsey,  Chairman;  Professor  Lichtenberger. 
Assistant  Professor  Riegel. 

Professor   KeLSEY.  Hours  a 

week. 

The  development  of  Social  Institutions.    M.  4-6 2 

(o)  The  biological  basis  of  human  society.  A  sketch 
of  the  development  of  biological  knowledge  and  its  effects 
upon  social  institutions  and  theories.  Heredity.  The  signifi- 
cance of  race  and  class  differences. 

(b)  Physical  Environment.  The  meaning  of  adaptation. 
Influence  of  physical  world  on  social  development.  The 
control  of  environment  by  man.  Problems  arising  out  of 
changing  conditions. 

(c)  Social  Environment.  The  contrast  between  nature 
and  nurture.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  culture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  of  the  North  European  groups  when  the  lat- 
ter came  into  contact  with  the  Roman  empire  to  get  a  better 
basis  for  understanding  our  own  civilization. 

(d)  The  development  of  our  institutions.  Review  of  the 
history  of  the  family,  state,  school,  courts,  and  the  problems 
involved.  Modern  theories  as  to  their  functions.  -  Property 
rights  versus  personal  rights.  Anarchy,  Communism,  So- 
cialism.    The  advantages  and  dangers  of  institutions. 

Social    Debtor    Classes.    S.    ii-i 2 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  the  public  and 
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private  agencies  which  have  been  developed  to  care  for  the 
needy.  The  roles  played  by  vice,  disease,  moral  defects, 
industrial  conditions  in  producing  dependency  are  discussed. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  poor  law  is  given 
and  the  various  problems  of  relief  are  considered.  Con- 
structive social  programs  are  treated  at  the  close  of  the 
course. 

3.  American    Problems.     Omitted    in    1919-20    2 

(a)  Race  Problems.  The  Negro  and  the  Indian  Immi- 
gration. A  study  of  the  relation  of  these  groups  to  national 
life  and  of  the  difficulties  created  by  their  presence.  (First 
Term.) 

(b)  Criminology.  A  survey  of  the  three  fields  of  crim- 
inal anthropology,  procedure  and  penology.  (Second 
Term.) 

4.  Sociological  Field  Work  2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned. 

Professor  Lichtenberger. 

5.  Theory  of  Sociology.     S.  9-11 2 

History  of  the  development  of  Sociology  from  Plato  to 
the  present.  Philosophical  and  scientific  interpretations. 
Theory  of  social  origins.  Possibilities  and  progress  in  the 
construction  of  the  science  of  Sociology.  General  survey 
of  contemporary  Sociology  as  taught  in  the  great  universi- 
ties of  Europe  and  America.  The  relation  of  Sociology 
to  social  reform. 

6.  Seminary.     W.  4-6. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  research.  Preparation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  comprise  the  chief  part  of  the  work.  So- 
cial Origins;  Eugenics  and  the  Family;  Quantitative  and 
Qualitative  Effects  of  War  on  Population;  and  other  topics 
are  taken  up  from  year  to  year.  Students  who  have  not  com- 
pleted other  graduate  courses  are  admitted  only  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor. 
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week. 


Social  and  Vital  Statistics 2 

A  course  in  statistical  method  intended  to  describe  the 
methods  of  presenting  social  facts  and  to  afford  training  in 
the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  statistics. 

Special  Opportunities  for  Research  Work. 

For  the  study  of  sociological  questions,  Philadelphia 
offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  city  possesses  a  large 
number  of  excellent  charitable  societies  and  institutions, 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  defective  classes,  reform 
schools  and  penitentiaries,  and  is  the  center  of  various 
movements  for  social  betterment  which  offer  practical  train- 
ing for  social  workers. 


XV.     PHILOSOPHY   AND  ETHICS. 

Professor    Flaccus,    Chainnan;    Professors    Newbold    and 

Singer;  Assistant  Professors  Husik  and  H.  B.  Smith. 
Ma  j  ors — Philosophy. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics  fall  into  two  main 
divisions — the  historical  and  the  critical-constructive.  These 
are  again  subdivided  into  two  groups— those  which  pre- 
suppose a  general  knowledge  of  the  histiry  and  problems 
of  philosophy  and  those  which  do  not.  The  latter  are  here 
termed  "introductory"  courses,  the  former  "advanced." 

I.  Introductory  Courses. 
Historical. 
Professor  Newbold. 
I.  *History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.     Alternates  with  2  and  4. 

M.  8-10   

From  Thales  to  the  closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  Ontology, 
Epistemology  and  Psychology.  Lectures,  assigned  reading, 
and  papers. 
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2.  *Development   of    Christian    Thought.     Alternates   with    i. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

Based  upon  the  reading  in  EngHsh  of  the  more  important 
documents  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Especial  attention 
is  paid  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  philosophy  upon 
Christian  thinkers. 

Assistant  Professor  Husik. 

3.  *History  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  Patristic  and  Scholastic 
Periods,  to  William  of  Occam  2 

Lectures  and  assignment  of  papers. 

Professor  Singer. 

4.  *History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     Alternates  with  i   2 

Courses  i  and  4  will  deal  especially  with  the  development 
of  Method. 

5.  **Philosophy  of  Nature.     First  Term.     M.  W.  F.  9.30   3 

Parallel  to  i  and  4,  but  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

Critical  and  Constructive. 
Professor  Flaccus. 

8.  *Analysis  of   Ethical  Theories.     Th.  3-5 ..   2 

Based  on  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 

II.  Advanced  Courses. 

Historical. 

Professor  Newbold. 

9.  Plato.     Hours  to  be  arranged    2 

10.  Aristotle.     Omitted  in   1919-20    2 

11.  Philosophy  and   Religion   in   the  Later  Age.     Hours   to  be 
arranged.     Omitted  in   1919-20   2 

(9)  is  based  upon  the  reading  in  English  of  all  the  works 
of  Plato  except  the  Laws.     (10)  gives  a  survey  of  the  sys- 
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tern  of  Aristotle  in  lectures  following  in  general  the  order 
of  the  works  in  the  Berlin  edition,  with  collateral  reading 
where  translations  are  available,  (ii)  gives  a  survey  of 
the  syncretistic  systems  of  the  first  three  Christian  centuries 
(Stoicism,  Astrology,  Philo,  Gnosticism,  Mithraism,  Her- 
metism,  Neo-Pythagoreanism  and  Neo-Platonism)  with 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  spiritualistic 
idealism  of  the  later  Greco-Roman  age. 

12.  Seminary  in  Aristotle.    Hours  to  be  arranged   2 

Each  year  one  of  Aristotle's  works  {Organon,  Meta- 
physics, Physics,  de  Anima,  Nicomachean  Ethics)  will  be 
read  in  Greek  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  text  and  of  the  problems  of  interpretation.  The 
work  to  be  read  will  be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the 
students. 

Assistant  Professor  Husik. 

13.  The  Philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas.    Seminary 2 

Reading  of  the  Summa  Contra  Gentiles  with  reference  to 
the  Aristotelian  and  Arabic  sources. 

14.  History  of  Jewish  Philosophy.    Mixed  course  2 

Lectures  and  papers.  Judeo-Alexandrian  School,  the 
medieval  Aristotelians  and  Neo-Platonists  from  Saadia  to 
Joseph  Albo. 

15.  Averroism  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  the  University  of 
Paris.    Seminary    2 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Siger  of  Brabant,  and  of  the 
anti-Averroistic  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.    Either  13  or  15  will  be  given  in  1919-20. 

28.  Philosophy  of   Law    2 

Professor  Singer. 

16.  Historical  Seminary.    Omitted  in  1919-20 2 

Assistant  Professor  H.  B.  Smith. 

17.  Seminary  in  Logic 2 

A  conference   for  the   investigation   of   special   topics. 
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Professor  Flaccus.  Hours* 

week» 

20.  The  Ethics  of  Kant  and  Hegel.    Alternates  with  7  2 

•Readings,  discussions,  and  papers.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  essential.  Some  knowledge  of  Kant's  philosophical 
system  is  desirable. 

22.  History  of  Esthetics.     Second  Term   2 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  aesthetic  theories 
in  relation  to  art  forms  and  social  and  cultural  movements. 
Lectures  and  sources. 

Critical  and  Constructive. 
Professor  Singer. 

25.  Philosophic  Theory.    W.  7.30-9.30 2 

A  formulation  of  the  outcome  of  philosophic  studies.  Pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Assistant  Professor  H.  B.  Smith. 
24.  Modern  Logic    2 

Either  a  survey  of  the  recent  history  of  the  science  or  a 
systematic  presentation  of  its  materials. 

26.  Philosophy   of    Science    2 

Chapters  from  the  history  of  the  mathematical  and  the 
physical  sciences. 

Professor  Flaccus. 

27.  Problems  of  Ethics.     First  Term    2 

Lectures,  reports  and  papers.  Formulation  and  discus- 
sion of  current  problems  of  ethical  theory  such  as:  Aims 
and  methods  of  ethics,  the  conception  of  the  good,  analysis 
of  moral  judgment,  varieties  of  moral  experience,  pragma- 
tism as  a  method  of  ethics,  types  of  virtue  and  duty,  moral 
progress,  etc.  Reference  will  be  made  to  recent  ethical  litera- 
ture. 

Note:  The  attention  of  students  of  Philosophy  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  Professor  McDaniel's  courses  (Latin  4, 
5,  6),  on  Christian  Literature  and  Roman  Ethics;  to  Pro- 
fessor Hadzsit's  (Latin  8,  10)  in  Roman  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
cureanism ;  to  Professor  Babb's  History  of  Mathematics  and 
to  Professor  Moore's  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 
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XVI.     EDUCATION. 

Professor    Yocum,    Chairman;    Professors    Graves    and 
Updegraff;  Assistant  Professors  Jones  and  Minnick. 

Professor    YoCUM  Hours  a 

week. 

'The  Beginnings  of  Educational  Thinking.     S.  9-11 2 

This  course  attempts  to  develop  educational  aims  and  val- 
ues through  the  formulation  of  the  general  educational  prob- 
lem and  an  analysis  of  educational  terms.  As  a  means  to  these 
ends  it  seeks  to  teach  each  frequently  recurring  educational 
term  in  the  two  or  three  definite  associations  that  suggest 
its  most  useful  educational  bearings,  and  so  compel  students 
to  think.  While  it  constitutes  the  essential  preparation  for 
more  advanced  work  on  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction  (see  Education  2  and  6),  it  is  based  on  everyday 
educational  experience.  In  place  of  taking  for  granted  the 
terminology  of  contributory  sciences,  such  as  psychology  and 
biology,  and  of  educational  writers  in  general,  it  ensures  the 
system  of  thought  through  which  terminology  can  be  given 
educational  meaning  and  application. 

*The  Selection  and  Organization  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

Th.  6-8 2 

This  course  involves  mastery  of  the  principles  and  condi- 
tions determining  the  course  of  study,  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  details  within  the  various  .school  subjects, 
the  organization  of  the  resulting  material  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  specific  preparation  for  life  and  mental  devel- 
opment, and  the  comparison  and  criticism  of  existing 
courses  of  study. 

Educational  Research.     F.  6-8   2 

Individual   research   and   experimentation   with   a  view   to 
determining   the   relative    efficiency   and    economy   of    alter- 
native factors  in  methods  of  teaching. 
^'Efficiency  in  Methods  of  Instruction.  S.  ii-i    2 

This  course  relates  the  problems  in  method  to  the  various 
forms  of  mental  training  and  specific  social  aims,  analyzes 
method  into  its  several  factors  and  discusses  the  application 
of  each  to  the  economic  and  efficient  teaching  of  the  ordinary 
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school  subjects.  It  is  based  upon  the  results  of  scientific 
research  and  prepares  the  way  for  further  experimentation 
and  the  application  of  its  determinations. 

Professor  Graves. 

12.  *History  of  Education.     S.  1.30-3.30   2 

This  course  traces  the  evolution  of  educational  institutions 
and  practices  and  their  relationship  to  present-day  educa- 
tion. The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  a  rapid  survey  of 
education  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  second 
term  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  developments  in  educa- 
tional organization,  content,  and  method  since  that  time. 
Lectures  and  prescribed  readings. 

13.  Educational  Classics.    Omitted  in  1919-20   2 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  advam  t  1 
students  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  It  consists  oi 
a  critical  discussion  of  selected  topics  from  the  writings  of 
the  leading  educational  thinkers  of  the  past  and  present  and 
of  a  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  educational  prac- 
tice. 

14.  History  of  European  School  Systems.    F.  6-8 2 

This  course  traces  the  evolution  of  the  school  systems  of 
Germany,  France  and  England,  with  special  reference  to 
their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  America. 

15.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.     W.  6-8   2 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  educational  insti- 
tutions and  practices  in  America  during  the  colonial  period 
and  since  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Lectures,  readings 
and  investigations. 

16.  History    of    Modern    Educational    Problems.      Omitted    in 
1919-20    2 

19.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education.  Omitted  in  1919-20    2 
This  course  consists   in  a  critical  investigation  of  topics 
in  connection   with  dissertation  work,  lectures,  papers  and 
reports. 
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The  graduate  courses  in  Educational  Administration  are 
arranged  in  three  groups:  (i)  Introductory  courses,  treating 
of  practical  problems  upon  a  common  sense  basis — 21,  22 
and  23;  (2)  courses  fundamental  to  constructive  leader- 
ship— 24,  25  and  26;  (3)  research  courses — 27  and  29.  Those 
in  the  first  group  are  open  alike  to  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students,  but  the  former  are  required  to  do  more  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  work.  The  courses  in  the  second 
group  are  primarily  for  graduate  students  and  have  as  pre- 
requisites at  least  one  course  in  the  first  group  or  ade- 
quate experience.  The  third  group  is  for  graduate  students 
only,  and  its  courses  are  open  only  to  students  approved  by 
the  instructor. 

It  is  expected  that  each  of  these  courses  will-  be  given  in 
alternate  years  and  at  such  times  as  will  best  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  students.  Suggestions  as  to  appropriate  times 
are  desired. 

21.  Problems  of   the   City   School   Superintendent.     Omitted  in 
1919-20.    Will  be  given  in  1920-21.    W.  4.15-6. 15  2 

The  principal  problems  which  the  city  school  superin- 
tendent meets  are  studied  in  so  far  as  possible  in  their  actual 
settings.  They  are  considered  from  these  points  of  view : 
(i)  Actual  practice;  (2)  conditions  hindering  better  practice; 
(3)  preferred  practice;  (4)  advantages  of  preferred  practice. 
Among  these  problems  are  those  dealing  with  the  appoint- 
ment, tenure,  rating  and  pay  of  teachers,  their  qualifications 
and  improvement  in  service,  course  of  study,  buildings,  re- 
pairs, attendance  departments,  promotion  of  health,  records, 
efficiency  bureaus,  costs,  contacts  with  state  and  county  school 
officers,  with  the  school  board  and  with  the  people.  It  is 
eminently  a  practical  course,  laying  emphasis  upon  those 
practices  which  common  sense  consideration  determines  to 
be  best. 

22.  Problems  of  the  School  Principal.    W.  4.15-6. 15   2 

The  chief  problems  which  the  principal  has  to  meet  are 
considered  with  existing  practical  situations  in  mind  in  so 
far  as  this  is  possible.    The  current  practice,  and  the  advan- 
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tages  thereof  are  the  points  of  view  from  which  each  topic 
is  studied.  Among  these  topics  are  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion, the  use  of  standard  scales  and  tests,  classification  and 
promotion  of  pupils,  class  versus  individual  instruction,  the 
daily  program,  community  activities,  special  classes,  records, 
'relation  with  supervisors  and  superintendents.  The  com- 
mon sense  solution  of  these  problems  is  emphasized,  the  re- 
sults of  experience  being  drawn  upon  from  every  available 
source.  It  is  a  practical  course,  aiming  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  best  practice. 

23.  Practical  Problems  of  the  Rural  School.    Omitted  in   1919- 
20.    Will  be  given  in  1920-21.  Th.  6-8   

This  course  deals  with  some  of  the  principal  problems 
confronting  the  county  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  and 
principals  and  teachers  of  borough  and  rural  schools,  such 
as  certification,  appointment  and  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
vision, school  buildings  and  supplies,  local  school  boards, 
centralization  of  schools,  transportation  of  pupils,  taxation 
and  school  support,  division  of  duties  among  supervisors, 
course  of  study,  daily  programs  and  community  activities. 
Concrete  situations  will  be  taken  up  and  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  various  subjects  will  be  drawn 
upon. 

24.  The  Legal  Basis  of  School  Administration.    S.  9-11  

This  course  presents  the  provisions  that  society  has  made 
through  government  for  a  system  of  public  schools.  The 
reasons  for  such  schools,  the  various  possibilities  in  the  or- 
gans of  government  that  have  been  or  may  be  created,  the 
relations  of  these  to  each  other  and  the  actual  workings  of 
the  various  systems  in  the  various  states  are  all  considered. 
State  systems  of  local  government,  of  taxation  and  support, 
of  certification  of  teachers,  of  building  codes,  of  secondary 
schools,  of  vocational  schools,  are  among  the  topics  included ; 
also  the  organization  of  state  and  county  education  offices, 
centralization  versus  decentralization  of  authority,  state 
school  policies  versus  local  school  policies,  and  distribution 
of  state  school  money. 
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25.  The  Statistical  Basis  of  Educational  Administration.  Omitted 
in  1919-20.    Will  be  given  in  1920-21.  S.  9-11 2 

City  school  survej^s  furnish  much  of  the  material  for  the 
study  in  this  course.  The  principles  underlying  standard 
scales  and  tests  and  their  practical  use  receive  attention ; 
also  the  forms  and  methods  of  fiscal  accounting,  pupil  ac- 
counting and  rating  of  teachers.  Sufficient  technical  knowl- 
edge of  statistics  is  given  to  enable  him  to  work  out  the 
usual  administrative  problems  in  his  own  school  and  to  inter- 
pret statistical  monographs.  It  is  expected  that  through  these 
means  the  students  will  acquire  that  ability  in  the  use  of 
statistics,  which  is  necessary  to  constructive  leadership  in 
education.  The  working  out  of  one  or  more  problems  is  re- 
quired. Prerequisites,  Education  20,  21,  or  adequate  experi- 
ence. 

26.  The   Efficiency   Basis   of   Educational   Administration.     Th. 
6-8    2 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  body  of 
working  principles  for  the  determination  of  problems  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  schools.  These  principles  are 
formulated  through  an  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  effi- 
ciency to  the  physiological,  psychological,  sociological,  educa- 
tional, legal  and  economic  facts  and  principles  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  schools.  Current  practice  in  certain  of  the 
more  important  fields  is  criticized  in  the  light  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  the  better  types  of  procedure  emphasized.  A 
special  study  of  one  topic  is  required.  Prerequisite,  Educa- 
tion 20  or  adequate  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, discussions  and  reports. 

29.  Seminary  in  Educational  Administration.     Tu.  6-8   2 

This  course  is  for  students  who  desire  to  participate  in  in- 
dividual or  group  intensive  studies  of  some  one  important 
field,  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  In  this  work  the  scientific  principles  and  methods 
developed  in  the  preceding  group  of  courses  will  be  applied. 
This  course  is  also  for  those  who  are  preparing  their 
theses  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
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43.  *The  Secondary  School.    Th.  4-6   2 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  present 
status  and  organization  of  secondary  education  in  America. 
Problems  connected  with  the  teaching  staff,  the  pupil,  the  or- 
ganization and  the  curriculum  will  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed. 

41.  Practicum  in  Secondary  Education.  W.  6-8 2 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  intensive  study  of  various  phases  of  secondary  school 
work.  The  principal  topic  to  be  considered  during  the  year 
1919-20  will  be  Educational  Guidance.  Other  topics  which  may 
be  considered  are  the  development  of  the  public  high  school 
in  America,  the  status  of  the  teacher,  the  socialization  of  the 
school  and  supervised  study.  This  counts  as  a  seminary 
course.  '  ' 

42.  *The  Junior  High   School.   S.   ii-i    2 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  Junior 
High  School :  its  purpose  and  the  principles  underlying  the 
different  plans  in  operation.  An  intensive  study  will  .be 
made  of  the  curriculum :  the  purpose  and  value  of  each  sub- 
ject will  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  social  and 
individual  needs.  A  definite  study  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Junior  High  School  will  be  made:  experts  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  will  be  called  in  to  discuss  methods  in  each 
subject. 

Assistant  Professor  Minnick 

50.  Method  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Mathematics.     Two  units. 
Sat.  9-1 1. 

This  course  will  consider  (i)  the  specific  educational  value 
of  mathematics,  (2)  the  selection  and  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter,  (3)  the  methods  of  presentation  which  will  best 
reahze  these  values,  (4)  mathematics  for  the  junior  high 
school,  and  (5)  mathematical  tests,  their  uses  and  limitations. 
In  addition  to  lectures  and  assigned  readings  each  student 
will  be  required  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  some  topic  of 
special  interest,  and  report  his  results  to  the  class. 
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XVII.     PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor    Wither,    Chairman;    Professor    Twitmyer; 
Dr.  Reiter,  Dr.  Humpstone. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Clinic  comprises  a 
lecture  room  equipped  for  use  as  a  general  laboratory;  a 
seminary  and  reading  room,  in  which  is  kept  the  department 
library  containing  all  the  psychological  periodicals ;  a'  work- 
shop for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus ;  a  photographic  dark 
room;  and  rooms  equipped  for  research  and  the  clinical 
examination  of  children.  The  laboratory  shop  permits  the 
manufacture  of  special  apparatus  required  by  research 
workers. 

The  courses  in  psychology  are  planned  to  equip  students, 
not  only  for  research  work  and  for  an  academic  career,  but 
also  for  professional  service  as  clinical  psychologists  and  for 
special  training  in  the  application  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion, social  service,  and  medicine.  Students  interested  in 
mental  pathology  may  attend  and  receive  credit  for  courses 
in  the  medical  department  on  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
and  neuropathology. 

The  courses  in  psychology  fall  into  three  general  groups: 
(a)  the  Systematic  Courses;  (b)  Lecture  Courses,  and  (c) 
Advanced  Courses.  For  a  minor  in  psychology  six  courses 
are  required;  for  a  major  at  least  twelve  courses.  Students 
offering  psychology  as  a  major  may  offer  as  minors  (i) 
Child  Psychology;  (2)  Clinical  Psychology;  (3)  Mental 
Pathology,  or  (4)   Psycho-Physics. 

Note:  Courses  marked  thus  *'S.  S."  are  given  in  the 
Summer  School  also. 

the    systematic    courses.  Hours  a 

week. 

**General  Psychology.     S.  S.     First  Term.  -Tu.  2  or  S.  10. 
One  course 3 

An  outline  of  the  psychology  of  sensation  and  perception, 
memory,  attention  and  association.  One  hour  lecture  and 
two  hours  laboratory  work. 
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Hours  a 
week, 

6i.  Mental  Analysis  A.    S.  S.    First  Term.    Th.  4.30.    One-half 
course    2 

A  laboratory  course  on  imagination  and  thought  supple- 
menting Psychology  i. 

2.  **Mind  and  Body.     S.  S.     Second  Term.     Tu.  2  or  S.   10. 
One  course    3 

The  nature  of  voluntary,  automatic  and  reflex  movements, 
inherited  instincts  and  acquired  habits,  impulse  and  emotion ; 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system. 
Dissection  of  the  human  brain  and  experimentation  upon 
voluntary  and  reflex  movements.  One  hour  lecture,  and 
two  hours  laboratory  work. 

62.  Mental  Analysis  B.   S.  S.   Second  Term.    Th.  4.30.    One-half 
course    2 

A  laboratory  course  on  mental  traits,  supplementing  Psy- 
chology 2. 

3.  **Genetic  Psychology.     S.  S.     First  Term.     M.  2  or  S.   10. 
One  course   3 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  i,  61,  2  and  62.  Development 
and  organization  of  the  individual  mind.  Sensory  after- 
images ;  memory  image ;  the  development  of  ideas,  the  in- 
tellect and  reason.  One  hour  lecture,  and  two  hours  labora- 
tory work. 

4.  **Behavior.     S.   S.    Second   Term.     M.   2   or   S.   10.     One 
course    3 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  Problems  connected  with 
human  behavior;  the  relation  of  instincts  to  the  emotions 
and  the  will ;  the  control  of  attention  and  the  growth  of  the 
personal  will.  Experimental  study  of  habit,  fatigue,  co- 
ordination, and  the  physiological  accompaniments  of  feeling, 
employing  such  instruments  as  the  ergograph  and  plethys- 
mograph.   One  hour  lecture,  and  two  hours  laboratory  work. 

51.  Qualitative  Analysis  A.     S.  S.    First  or  Second  Term.    One 
course    3 

Laboratory  course  on  sense  perception,  particularly  opti- 
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cal.  Color  mixture,  color  contrast,  after-images  and  peri- 
metry. Text-book :  Tichtener's  Qualitative  Manual.  This 
course  supplements  Psychology  i  or  2,  with  more  advanced 
experimentation. 

52.  Qualitative  Analysis  B.    S.  S.    First  or  Second  Term.    One 
course    : 3 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  i  or  51.  Experiments  on  visual 
and  space  perception.  The  stereoscope  and  pseudoscope. 
Text-book:  Titchener's  Qualitative  Manual. 

This  course  supplements  Psychology  i  or  2,  v^rith  more 
advanced  experimentation. 

53.  Memory  and  Association.    First  Term.    Hours  as  arranged. 
One  course 3 

Prerequisites,  Psychology  i  and  2.  Study  of  the  memory 
process  with  especial  reference  to  the  experimental  work  of 
Ebbinghaus,  free  and  controlled  association  of  ideas  and  the 
higher  thought  processes. 

54.  Intelligence  and   Efficiency.     Second   Term.     Hours  as  ar- 
ranged.   One  course  3 

Prerequisites,  Psychology  i  and  2.  Selected  problems  in 
educational  psychology  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to 
current  methods  of  testing  and  grading  individual  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

To  enter  any  of  these  courses  for  credit,  the  student  must 
have  had  Courses  i  and  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

5.  **Abnormal  Psychology.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

9.  **Comparative  Psychology.   Second  Term.   Omitted  in  1919- 

20.     One  course    2 

The  nature  and  criteria  of  consciousness;  the  evidence  of 
behavior;  methods  of  learning;  sense  perception;  instincts, 
memory,  imitation,  and  attention  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

10.  **Evidence.     Second  Term.    Omitted  in  1919-20.   One  course,  2 
-  The  uncertainty  of  human  testimony  as  revealed  by  the 
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Hours  a 
week. 
analysis   of   perception,   memory,   and   reason;    the    role   of 

prejudice   and    feeling   in   determining   statements    of    fact; 

the  distinction  between  fact  and  opinion ;  scientific  method ; 

the  nature  of  proof;  the  value  of  theory;  the  nature  and 

function  of  belief. 

ir.  **Child    Psychology     (A).     Infancy    and    childhood.     First 
Term.     S.  9.     Half  course  i 

Physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child  from  con- 
ception to  puberty.  Influences  of  heredity  and  environment. 
Instinctive  activities,  the  formation  of  habits  and  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  learning  process. 

\  2.  **Child  Psychology  (B).    Adolescence.    Second  Term.    S.  9. 

Half    course    i 

The  problems  of  the  adolescent  period  as  related  to  child- 
hood and  maturity.  The  rise  of  new  instincts  and  emotions, 
the  development  of  self-consciousness  and  social  traits,  as 
determining  the  growth  of  interests  and  an  outlook  upon 
life. 

ADVANCED  COURSES. 

To  enter  any  of  these  courses  for  credit  the  student  must 
have  had  Psychology  i,  61,  2,  62,  3,  4,  and  either  51,  52,  53, 
or  54. 

30.  *The  Psychological  Clinic   (A).    S.  S.  First  Term.  S.  9-12. 
One  course 3 

Lectures  based  on  the  examination  of  different  types  of 
backward,  feebleminded,  delinquent  and  other  exceptional 
children.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  borderline  cases 
and  the  treatment  of  mental  peculiarities,  rather  than  to 
obvious  feeblemindedness  requiring  institutional  care.  Lec- 
tures deal  with  classification,  diagnosis  and  education  of 
exceptional  children ;  causes  of  mental  deficiency  and  retard- 
ation ;  and  the  functions  of  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

31.  *The    Psychological   Clinic    (B).    S.    S.     Second   Term.      S. 
9-12.    One  course    3 

This  course   presents   the   diagnostic  method   of   educa- 
tional treatment. 
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32.  *Orthogenic  Methods  (A).    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course. 

33.  *Orthogenic  Methods  (B).    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  32. 

34.  Mental    Defects.     Both    Terms.     Omitted    in    1919-20.     One 
course    i 

35.  *Orthogenics.     Summer  session  only.     One  course i 

The  methods  of  restoring  mental  deviates  to  normal  con- 
ditions. A  consideration  of  the  educational  methods  as  well 
as  the  environmental  conditions  which  favor  normal  devel- 
opment. 

40.  Psychophysical  Theories  A.     Both  Terms.    Double  course..  2 

This  course  with  Psychology  41  and  42  constitutes  a  three- 
year  cycle  of  lectures,  in  which  the  different  fields  of  psy- 
chophysics  are  treated.  The  topic  to  be  selected  depends  on 
the  needs  and  preparation  of  the  students  electing  the 
course.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  fields  in  which 
scientific  activity  in  recent  years  has  been  greatest.  The 
purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the, 
latest  research  and  keep  him  abreast  of  the  scientific  move- 
ment. 

41.  Psychophysical  Theories  B.     Both  Terms.    Double  course..  2 

See  description  under  Psychology  40. 

42.  Psychophysical  Theories  C.    Both  Terms.     Double  course..  2 

See  description  under  Psychology  40. 

43.  Statistical  Methods.    Both  Terms.    Double  course 2 

A  course  of  practical  training  in  the  statistical  and  graphic 
methods  of  presenting  results.  This  seminary  is  limited  to 
students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  presenting  psychology  as  a  major 
subject.  No  thesis  in  psychology  for  this  degree  will  be 
considered  unless  the  student  has  had  this  course  or  its 
equivalent. 
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LABORATORY    COURSES.  Hours  a 

week. 

59.  *ClinIcal    Tests    and    Measurements.    S.    S.      Both    Terms. 
One  course    2 

Anthropometric  measurements  and  mental  tests  of  various 
kinds,  including  the  Binet  system.  The  methods  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  These  more  simple  tests  will  be  supple- 
mented by  experiments  with  the  chronoscope,  ergograph, 
and  other  apparatus,  in  order  that  the  students  may  become 
familiar  with  the  use  and  value  of  instruments  of  precision 
in  finer  and  more  accurate  diagnosis. 

60.  Clinical  Field  Work  A.     S.   S.     Hours  as  arranged.     One 
course    4 

Investigation  of  cases  from  the  Psychological  Clinic  and 
University  Hospital  Dispensaries,  including  moral  cases  such 
as  truants,  incorrigibles  and  other  delinquents.  May  be 
taken  four  hours  weekly  for  a  year,  eight  hours  weekly  for 
a  term,  or  twenty  hours  weekly  for  six  weeks.  Students 
desiring  additional  work  may  enter  either  simultaneously 
or  successively  Psychology  70,  71,  72  and  'JZ- 

63.  The  Learning  Process.     First  or  Second  Term.     Omitted  in 
1919-20.    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course 3 

An  advanced  course  on  the  association  processes  involved 
in  learning. 

64.  Psychophysiology    of    Feeling.      First    or     Second    Term. 
Hours  as  arranged.     One  course 3 

Experimental  methods  for  the  analysis  of  feeling;  sphyg- 
mographic  and  plethysmographic  curves;  theories  of  ple- 
thysmograms ;  galvanometric  experiments ;  the  study  of 
other  physiological  functions  influenced  by  feelings. 

65.  Psychometry.     First  or  Second  Term.     Hours  as  arranged. 
One  course 3 

This  is  an  advanced  course  on  the  time  measurements  of 
mental  processes. 

66.  Psychophysics.     First  or  Second  Term.    Hours  as  arranged. 
One  course    3 

Advanced  course  in  psychophysical  experimentation. 
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d^.  Clinical  Methods  A.  S.  S.     Both  terms;  also  summer  ses- 
sion.    Hours  as  arranged.     One  course 2 

For  advanced  students  who  must  prove  themselves  com- 
petent to  conduct  examinations  in  the  Psychological  Clinic. 
Students  desiring  additional  work  may  enter  either  simul- 
taneously or  successively  Psychology  68  and  69,  but  if 
three  courses  are  taken,  one  must  be  in  clinic  for  speech 
defects.     Prerequisites,  Psychology  31,  59  and  60. 

68.  Clinical  Methods  B.    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course 2 

See  description  under  Psychology  67. 

69.  Clinical  Methods  C.    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course 2 

See  description  under  Psychology  67. 

70.  Clinical  Field  Work  B.    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course..  4 

See  description   under   Psychology  60. 

71.  Clinical  Field  Work  C.     Hours  as  arranged    One  course..  4 

See   description   under   Psychology  60. 

^2.  Clinical  Field  Work  D.    Hours  as  arranged.     One  course..  4 
See   description   under   Psychology  60. 

TZ-  Clinical  Field  Work  E.    Hours  as  arranged.     One  course..  4 
Sec   description   under   Psychology  60. 

99.  Individual  Laboratory  Work.     One  course  or  more.     Hours 
as  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  who  are  competent  to  carry  on 
original  research  in  laboratory  experimentation. 

100.  Individual  Research.    One  course  or  more.    Hours  as  ar- 
ranged. 

For  advanced  students  who  are  competent  to  carry  on  orig- 
inal investigations  upon  children  outside  of  the  laboratory. 


XVIII.     MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Fisher,  Chairman;  Professors  Crawley, 
ScHWATT,  Hallett,  Evans  and  Glenn  ;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Safford,  Babb,  Chambers,  Mitchell  and  Moore. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  whose  major  subject 
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is  Mathematics  may  elect  one  or  both  minors  in  Mathc 
matics  also.  Such  students  are  advised,  however,  to  elect 
one  minor  in  Physics  or  Astronomy.  Any  of  the  members 
of  the  Group  Committee  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  students 
in  planning  their  work  so  as  best  to  accomplish  the  particu- 
lar object  in  view  in  each  case.  Students  are  especially  ad- 
vised not  to  undertake  an  unduly  large  number  of  lecture 
courses  at  one  time.  The  place  for  graduate  study  is  the 
library  rather  than  the  lecture  room.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  in  the  lectures  is  to  guide  the  student  into  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  a  subject,  and  it  remains 
for  him  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  develop  the  details 
by  extensive  reading  and  private  study. 

The  current  numbers  and  complete  files  of  all  the  leading 
mathematical  periodicals  are  found  in  the  Library,  as  well  as 
the  standard  treatises  in  all  departments  of  mathematics. 

The  courses  offered  fall  under  three  general  divisions, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Analysis,  and  a  student  should  have 
some  acquaintance  with  each  of  these  fields.  Introductory 
courses  to  each  of  these  divisions  of  Mathematics  are  pro- 
vided among  the  starred  courses  together  with  Course  102. 
Course  *25  should  be  taken  as  a  preliminary  to  Course  *26. 

As  these  courses  form,  more  or  less,  the  necessary  foun- 
dation for  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses,  students 
are  urged  to  take  them  as  early  as  possible  in  their  graduate 
work. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  expected  to 
make  one  or  more  reports  before  the  Department  on  the 
subject  of  his  dissertation. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  is  expected  to  do 
seminary  work  in  connection  with  one  of  his  courses.  The 
student  should  announce  to  the  instructor  his  intention  to  do 
this  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  University  year. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  year  1919-20.  The 
hours  indicated  are  tentative. 

Professor  Crawley.                               ^eek* 
109.  Higher  Plane  Curves.     Tu.  Th.  3-4   2 
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Professor  Fisher.  Hours  a 

week. 

19.  *DifferentiaI  Equations.    First  Term.  M.  W.  F.  i  3 

26.  *Introduction   to  the   Theory   of   Functions   of   a   Complex 
Variable.     Second  Term.     M.  W.  F.  1.50  3 

115.  Theory    of    Functions    of    a    Complex    Variable.    Second 
Course.     M.   W.   2-3    2 

Professor  Schwatt. 

20.  *Highw  Calculus.     W.  3-5   2 

Professor  Hallett.  ^ 

25,  ♦Mathematical  Analysis.    First  Term.    M.  W.  F.  1.50 3 

Sequences.  Infinite  series.  Tests  for  convergence.  Abso- 
lute convergence.  Double  series.  MultipHcation  of  series. 
Series  of  variable  terms ;  uniform  convergence.  Power 
series.  Complex  series.  Non-convergent  and  asymptotic 
series. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Infinite  Series,"  by  T. 
J.  Fa  Bromwich,  will  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

103.  The  Galois  Theory  of  Alegbraic  Equations.  Second  Term  .  2 

Professor  Glenn. 
105.  Theory  of  Invariants.     Tu.  Th.  2-3   2 

Assistant  Professor   Safford. 
113.  Partial  Differential  Equations.    W.  F.  4-5   2 

Assistant  Professor  Babb. 
III.  Theory  of  Numbers.    W.  4-5.  S.  9-10   2 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 
15.  Synthetic   Projective  Geometry.     M.   W.  4-5    2 

Assistant  Professor  Mitchell. 
102.  Introduction  to  Modern  Higher  Algebra.    M.  W.  4-5   2 
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Assistant  Professor  Moore,  Hours  a 

week, 
loi.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.     Tu.  Th.  4-5  ....  2 

Additional  courses  will  be  offered  as  the  needs  of  the 
students  may  require.  The  following  courses  have  been 
offered  in  recent  years : 

14.  Infinite  Serie's  and  Products. 

16.  Modern  Analytic  Geometry. 

18.  Quaternions  and  Vector  Methods. 

103.  The  Galois  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.   Second  Term.  .   2 

104.  Theory  of  Groups  of  a  Finite  Order. 

106.  History  of  Mathematics. 

107.  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 

105.  Continuous  Groups. 
109.  Higher  Plane  Curves, 
no.  Differential  Geometry. 
112.  Calculus  of  Variations. 

114.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

115.  Theory    of    Functions    of    a    Complex    Variable.     (Second 
Course.) 

116.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry,    (Second  Course.) 

117.  Elliptic  Functions. 

118.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. 

iig.  Theory  of  Continuous  Transformations. 


XTX.     ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 
Barton. 
Professor  Doolittle. 
2.  The  use  and  adjustment  of  the  Equatorial,  Asteroid,  Com- 
etary,  Satellite  and  Double-star  observations.     First  Term. 

W.  9.    Th.  10 _. 2 

This  course  is  based  upon  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy, 
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4.  Practical  Astronomy.    Second  Term.    Wed.  9.    Th.  10 2 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occulations,  precession,  nutation,  aberra- 
tion, stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments.    Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  up9n  Doolittle,  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy  (b).    Th.  10-12 2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit  with 
application  of  the  method  at  least  squares  to  determine  the 
most  probable  system.  Computation  of  planetary  tables. 
Le  Verrier,  Annals  de  I'Ohservatoire  de  Paris,  Vols.  I  and 
.  II,  and  Tisserand,  Mecanique  Celeste. 

6.  Astronomical  Seminary.    F.  10 i 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

7.  Secular  Perturbations.     M.   ii-i,  W.   11-12 3 

The    general    equations    by  Jacobi's    method.      Gauss's 

method   as    developed   by   Hill,  Halphen,    Callandreau    and 

Louis  Arndt.      Lectures,    with  reference    to    the    original 
memoirs. 

8.  Celestial  Mechanics.     S.  10 1 

Application  of  Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  Canonical 
Forms  and  of  Jacobi's  Equations.  Jacobi's  Vorlesiingcn 
Uber  Dynamik;  Tisserand,  Mecanique  Celeste,  and  Appell, 
Traite  de  Mecanique  Rationelle. 

9.  Observatory  Practice.    Six  hours.    Two-unit  course. 

Note. — The  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  design,  offers  every  facility  by  which  students  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  details  of  astro- 
nomical work. 

Assistant  Professor  Barton. 

T.  Method  of  Least  Squares,  historically  and  practically  con- 
sidered.    First   Term.     M.    Th.    10 2 
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3.  History  of  Astronomy.    Second  Term.    Tu.  Th.  g 2 

Lectures  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 

10.  *Theoretical  Astronomy  (a).    Tu.  9-1 1;  F.  9 3 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  observa- 
tions. Computation  of  ephemerides.  This  includes  a  practi- 
cal determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  a  comet  or  planet.  Oppolzer,  Traite  de  la  Determination 
des  Orbites  des  Comctes  et  dcs  Planetes.  Vol.  I.  Leusch- 
ner's  Method  of  Computing  Orbits. 


XX.    PHYSICS. 

Professor     Goodspeed^     Chairman;     Professor     Richards  ; 

Assistant  Professors  Barkek,  Kabakjian  and  Harkins. 

Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Minor — Work  equivalent  to  six  standard  courses,  one-third 
of  which  should  be  laboratory  work.f 

Note. — All  courses  in  Physics  are  given  in  the  Randal 
Morgan  Laboratory,  consisting  of  two  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  science. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  all  routine  work,  and 
every  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  times 
in  special  work.  To  this  end  no  effort  is  spared  in  making 
it  possible  for  graduate  students  to  pursue  work  along  such 
special  lines  in  which  they  may  be  thought  most  competent. 

The  hours  indicated  are  tentative  only.  The  courses 
marked  as  omitted  may  be  given  if  the  needs  of  the  students 
applying  require  it. 

Professor    Goodspeed. 

7.  Theoretical  Dynamics 2 

Chiefly  problems  involving  selected  topics  in  both  statics 
and  kinetics. 

tThree  hours   of  laboratory   work   per  week   for   one   year  are   equivalent 
one  standard  course. 
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9.  Theory  of  the  Potential  Function.    Second  Term 2 

Includes  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  gravitation;  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  equations  of  Laplace, 
Poisson,  Gauss,  Green  and  others. 

Courses  18  and  9  are  introductory  to  the  other  courses  and 
are  intended  to  be  taken  in  sequence. 
25.  Theoretical  and   Practical   Radiography.    Laboratory.    One 
course    3 

Professor  Richards. 

1.  Constitution  of  Matter.     Second  Term.     Tu.  W.  4-5.30 3 

A  review  of  the  older  atomic  theories,  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  determining  molecular  magnitudes  and  a  de- 
velopment of  the  electron  theory. 

2.  Radiation.     Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light   3 

Development  of  the  equations  of  the  electromagnetic  field, 
application  to  problems  of  reflection  and  refraction,  inter- 
ference and  diffraction.  Crystalline  optics.  Application  of 
the  electron  theory  to  problems  of  dispersion  and  the  op- 
tical properties  of  metals.  Magneto  optics.  Application 
of  thermodynamics  to  problems  of  radiation.  Laws  of 
Kirchoff,  Stefan,  Wien  and  Planck. 

10.  Theory  of  Sound.     One  Term 3 

Topics  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  sound,  mainly  se- 
lected from  Rayliegh's  "Theory  of  Sound." 

11.  Application  of  Harmonic  Series  to  Physical  Problems.  Omit- 
ted  in    1919-20    3 

The  differential  equation  of  the  flow  of  heat  in  electricity 
is  first  established.  Solutions  are  found  successively  by  the 
use  of  Fourier's  series  and  integrals,  spherical  harmonies 
and  Bessel  functions.  The  properties  of  these  functions 
are  investigated.  The  course  follows  principally  Byerly's 
"Fourier's  Series." 

18.  Introduction      to      Mathematical      Physics.       First      Term. 

W.  F.  3   3 

The  formulation  of  physical  problems  by  means  of  dif- 
ferential equations.     Applications  of  vector  analysis.     Line, 
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surface  and  volume  integrals.     Use  of  imaginaries.     Con- 
jugate functions.     General  dynamical  equations  of  Lcgendre 
and  Hamilton.    Principle  of  least  action. 
See  note  under  Course  9. 

Professors  Goodspeed  and  Richards. 
3.  Practical  Spectroscopy.    Laboratory.     W.  2-5.    One  course..  3 
6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements.     Laboratory.     Tu.  Th.  F. 
2-5.     One  to  three  courses 3  t^  g 

12.  Seminary.      Discussion    of     -pecial     subjects     and     journal 
analysis. 

Assistant  Professor  Barker. 

5.  Theory  of   Heat.     Second   Term 2 

8.  Thermodynamics.    First    Term 2 

29.  Thermoelectricity.  •  One  Term 2 

30.  Hydrodynamics.    One  Term 2 

Assistant  Professor  Kabakjian. 

32.  Radio-activity.     First  Term    2 

33.  Radioactive     Measurements.       Laboratory     Work.     Second 
Term    3 

Assistant  Professor  Harkins. 
21.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents.    Second  Term 2 

Mathematical  treatment  of  electric  circuits  containing  re- 
sistance, self-inductance  and  capacity. 


XXI.     CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Chairman;  Professors  Shinn 
and  Taggart;  Assistant  Professors  McCutcheon, 
LuKENS  and  Harned. 

Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith. 

History  and  Theories  of  Chemistry i 

This  course  of  lectures  aims  to  give  a  resume  of  the  de- 
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velopment  of  chemistry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day  and  includes  what  Americans  have  done  in  Chemis- 
try. 

2.  Mineral  Analysis,    One   Term    i 

This  course  embodies  a  personal  experience  of  years  in 
the  complete  analysis  of  a  definite  number  of  minerals  rep- 
resenting the  families  of  sulphides,  sulpho-salts,  oxides  of 
various  kinds,  carbonates,  silicates  with  the  many  and  various 
constituents  which  have  been  observed  in  them,  tungstates, 
molybdates,  columbates,  tantalates,  the  rare  earths,  tellurides, 
selenides,  etc.,  supplemented  with  actual  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  the  same. 

3.  Complex  Inorganic  Acids    i 

In  this  course  will  be  included  a  description  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  silicates,  as  well  as  that  of  the  complexes 
formed  by  molybdic  and  tuiigstic  acids  with  a  number  of 
the  principal  inorganic  acids.  The  derivatives  which  will  be 
considered  constitute  a  large  class  of  bodies,  little  under- 
stood, and  yet  gradually  becoming  of  prime  theoretical  and 
practical  importance.  They  have  been  a  neglected  group. 
They  are  real  atomic  compounds  and  not  aggregations  of  a 
variety  of  salts. 

Professor  Shinn. 

4.  Heavy   Chemicals ' i 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  heavy  chemicals,  taking  individual  examples. 

5.  Coal  Tar   1 

Lectures  upon  the  working  up  of  coal  tar  and  some  of 
its  most  important  derivatives. 

6.  Standards    of    Analysis    i 

Discussion  of  the  requirements  for  analytical  processes, 
both  volumetric  and  gravimetric. 

Professor  Taggart. 

7.  Organic   Chemistry    2 

An  advanced  course  intended  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  general  course.    It  consists  of  systematic  lectures 
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extending  through  two  years,  and  pays  special  attention  to 
the  historical  development,  recent  theories,  and  important 
applications  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German  is  required,  since  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  original  literature. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  com- 
pounds is  required. 

Excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  original  investigations. 

Assistant  Professor  McCutcheon. 

8.  Metalammines     i 

A  study  of  the  history,  methods  of  preparation,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  derivatives  of  cobalt,  chromium,  platinum, 
rhodium,  and  iridium  with  ammonia  and  related  bases,  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  Werner. 

Assistant  Professor  Lukens. 

g.  Electro-chemistry     i 

The  gradual  historical  development  of  this  domain  of 
chemistry  is  traced.  The  practical  discoveries  in  the  earliest 
years  are  fully  noted.  The  several  theories  receive  ample 
consideration  and  then  follow  the  applications  of  the  cur- 
rent to  analysis,  to  organic  chemistry,  to  applied  inorganic 
chemistry  and  to  the  preparation  of  substances  at  high  tem- 
peratures. '  The  salient  points  developed  in  these  lectures  are 
demonstrated  by  a  series  of  problems  in  the  electro-chemical 
laboratory,  which  is  fully  and  admirably  appointed  and 
equipped  for  this  special  purpose. 

Assistant  Professor  Harned. 

10.  Thermodynamics   and   Chemical   Equilibrium    2 

A  general  course  in  thermodynamics,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  thermodynamic  theory  of  solutions,  temperature 
and  chemical  equilibrium  and  the  phase  rule. 

11.  The    Fundamental    Properties   of    Gases    and    Liquids.    One 
Term i 

A  short  development  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  lead- 
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ing  to  a  discussion   of  the  specific  heats   of  gases  and   the 

equations  of  state  of  gases  and  Hquids. 

Reaction  Velocity  and  Catalysis.    One  Term    i 

A  consideration  of  the  kinetics  of  reactions  in  gaseous  and 
liquid  systems. 

The  above  schedule  comprises  mainly  lecture  courses. 
Much  practical  work  is  given  in  connection  with  all  but 
Course  i.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory 
of  Chemistry,  which  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  graduate 
study.  After  the  student  has  received  that  training  in  the 
several  departments  of  Chemistry  which  will  give  him  a 
broad  outlook  in  the  science,  and  has  displayed  evidence  of 
ability  to  follow  research  under  guidance,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  an  investigation  in  a  subject  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Group  Committee.  Special  research 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  advanced  students.  They  have  also 
for  use  all  modern  apparatus  necessary  for  the  application 
of  physico-chemical  methods,  for  gas  analysis,  and  for  spec- 
troscopy. The  opportunities  offered  for  thorough  drill  in 
practical  electro-chemistry  are  had  in  laboratories  especially 
arranged  for  this  branch  of  chemical  science.  The  rarer  ele- 
ments receive  more  than  ordinary  attention. 


XXII.     GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Ehrenfeld,  Chairman. 
Majors — Geology;  Mineralogy. 

Note. — For  hours  at  which  lectures  are  given,  consult  Chair- 
man. 

A.  GEOLOGY. 
Historical  Geology  and  Paleogeography.  Lectures  upon  the 
earth's  history  and  development,  including  the  classification, 
characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  various  geological 
formations,  particularly  those  of  America  and  Europe.  The 
changes  and  distribution  of  land  and  sea  during  successive 
geological  times,  the  development    of    surface    topography, 
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and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  animal  and  plant  life  upon 
the  earth  are  especially  emphasized.  Two  hours  lecture, 
four  hours  laboratory  or  museum  study  are  the  minimum; 
extra  museum  work  and  field  trips  may  be  required.  Mini- 
mum of  three  credits. 

2.  Petrography.    Omitted  in   1919-20. 

3.  Geological  Dynamics.  The  fundamental  principles  of  earth 
science  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  geology  as  a 
living,  active  science;  the  three  earth  elements  of  Litho- 
sphere,  Hydrosphere  and  Atmosphere  are  viewed  in  their 
particular  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  seats  of  geolog- 
ical activity.  Igneous  action  and  earthquakes  are  consid- 
ered  in  their  connection  with   earth  structures ;   the  causes 

•  and  results  of  atmosphere  weathering,  and  also  marine  action 
receive  considerable  attention.  Special  problems  are  usually 
selected  for  more  particular  emphasis.  Two  hours  lecture, 
four  or  more  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Three  or 
more  credits. 

4.  Physiography.  The  course  in  Physiography  is  designed  to 
train  the  student  in  the  correlative  study  of  the  geological 
data  pertaining  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  earth ;  the 
origin  and  character  of  Physiographic  Provinces  with  their 
climatic  features  and  the  variations  of  land  elevation ;  zones 
of  plant  and  animal  life  distribution;  oceanography  are 
among  the  topics  specially  considered.  Two  hours  lecture, 
two  or  more  hours  laboratory  work  and  assigned  field  trips. 

5.  Paleontology  of  the  Invertebrata.  Study  of  representative 
types  of  fossils  of  the  different  groups  of  invertebrates  in 
the  zoological  collection  of  fossils.  Laboratory,  five  hours. 
Two  and  a  half  courses.  The  hours  for  this  course  are 
ranged  to  suit  the  roster  of  each  student. 

6.  Stratigraphic  Geology.  The  nature  and  origin  of  sediments, 
the  principles  of  correlation,  etc.  The  study  in  detail  of  the 
stratigraphy  of  a  particular  geological  period.  Two  hours 
lecture.  Two  courses.  For  hours  consult  professor  in 
charge  of  course. 

7.  The  Contact  of  the  Sea.  The  study  of  the  ocean  waters 
and  basins;  life  conditions  on  the  sea.     The  nature  of  land 
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and  ocean  contact  in  its  various  phases  is  considered.  Two 
hours  lecture.  Reading  and  conferences.  For  hours  con- 
sult professor  in  charge  of  course. 

8.  Seminary.  Equivalent  of  two  hours  per  week.  Time  ar- 
ranged to  suit  convenience  each  year. 

B.    MINERALOGY. 

1.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.  Lectures  upon 
the  morphology  and  physical  properties  of  crystals,  with 
laboratory  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  measure- 
ment of  crystals  and  determination  of  their  physical  con- 
stants.   Omitted  in  1919-20. 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Lectures  upon  the  classification  of 
minerals  with  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  the  different 
species  and  laboratory  study  of  specimens  in  the  mineral- 
ogical  museum.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Two  courses. 

3.  Determinative  Mineralogy.  Laboratory  practice  in  deter- 
mination of  mineral  species  by  the  use  of  the  blow  pipe  and 
chemical  and  physical  tests.  Four  hours  laboratory.  For 
hours  consult  professor  in  charge  of  course.    Two  courses. 

The  hours  given  are  the  minimum  for  minor  work;  mul- 
tiples of  these  hours  are  arranged  in  special  cases,  and  also 
for  those  taking  major  work. 

In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museums. 
Other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical laboratory.  In  the  Library  will  be  found  the  works 
and  journals  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  most  frequently 
consulted  by  the  student;  while,  in  addition,  the  Museum 
is  supplied  with  those  works  of  reference  necessary  for  the 
courses  in  practical  Geology,  Paleontology  and  Mineralogy. 
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XXIIT.     BOTANY. 

Professor   Macfarlane,   Chairman;    Professors    Harshbkr- 
GER  and   Davis;   Assistant   Professor    Steckbeck. 

Majors— Morphology  and  Physiology;  Taxonomy  and   Dis- 
tribution. 

Professor  Macfarlane. 

ro.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Angiospermia.  Two  hours 
lecture,   four   hours   laboratory   and   seminary  w^ork.     Four 

courses.     M.  F.  3-6. 

11.  Comparative  Taxonomy  of  Angiospermia.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory  work.  Four  courses.  Omitted 
in  1919-20. 

Professor  Harshberger. 

4.  *Forest  Botany,  Plant  Distribution  and  Ecology.  One  hour 
lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  work,  one  hour  seminary. 
Three  courses. 

12.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Myxomycetes  and  Fungi, 
with  cultural  methods.  One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  labora- 
tory and  seminary  work.     M.  3-6.     Four  courses. t 


Professor  Davis. 
13.  *Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Algae.     Two  hours  lec- 


ture,    four    hours     laboratory     work, 
courses.    Omitted  in   1919-20. 


First     Term.     Two 


14.  *Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Bryophyta.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  work.  Second  Term.  Two 
courses.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

15.  *Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Pteriodophyta.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  work.  First  Term.  Two 
courses.  Tu.  Th.  2-5. 


tAdditional  hours  will   be  arranged   to  meet  the  convenience  of  instructoi 
and  students. 
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16.  *Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Gymnospermia.  Two 
hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  work.  Second  Term. 
Two  courses.    Tu.  Th.  2-5. 

17.  Plant  Cytology  and  Genetics.  Two  hours  lecture.  Eight 
hours  laboratory  work.  First  Term.  Three  courses.  M.  W. 
F.  2-5.t 

Assistant  Professor  Steckbeck. 

5.  ♦♦Plant  Nutrition.     One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory 

work.    W,  2-5.    Two  courses. 

6.  **Plant  Irritability.    One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory 

work.   M.  2-5.    Two  courses. 

7.  **Plant  Cell  Products.    One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  labora- 
tory.   M.  2-5.    Two  courses.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

Graduate  Botanical  Club. 
The  instructors  and   advanced   students   in   Botany  meet 
on  alternate  Monday  evenings,   from  7.15  to  9,  to  present 
original  communications,  review  recent  papers,  and  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  plant  evolution. 

Note. — Students  taking  a  major  in  Botany  will  be  re- 
quired, before  presenting  themselves  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
to  study  for  not  less  than  ten  consecutive  months  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  or  of  some  other  insti- 
tution possessing  equal  facilities  for  practical  work  in  Bot- 
any. 

The  Botanical  Department  is  well  equipped  with  specimens, 
models,  charts,  microscopes,  microtomes  and  other  instru- 
ments of  precision.  The  photographic  and  developing  rooms 
are  furnished  with  photo-micrographic,  enlarging  and  reduc- 
ing apparatus.  A  large  collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  is 
constantly  available  for  study.  The  herbarium  includes  col- 
lections made  by  I.  Burk,  Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey- 
Smith,  Ellis,  Lindheimer,  Brinton,  the  algal  collection  of 
Wolle,  the  moss  collection  of  Josephine  Lowe  and  the  special 
collections  of  other  well-known  botanists.  A  varied  series 
of  museum  preparations  and  dissections  preserved  in  alcohol 

tAdditionai    hours   will    be   arranged   to   meet    the   convenience   of   instructor 
and   students. 
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has  been  collected  and  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  The  de- 
partmental library  contains  most  of  the  memoirs,  journals 
and  text-books  bearing  on  the  subject,  while  the  libraries 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  other  large  collections  of  books  are  available  for 
consultation. 

The  ground  surrounding  Botanical  Hall  covers  nearly  four 
acres  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  It  contains 
about  three  thousand  species  of  native  and  exotic  plants. 
Twelve  greenhouses  and  an  experimental  plant  house  sur- 
round, and  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  Hall.  The 
plant  houses  contain  an  exceptionally  rich  and  representa- 
tive collection  of  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
while  the  experimental  plant  house  has  been  extensively 
utilized  during  the  past  twenty  years  for  physiologic  and 
morphologic  studies  by  workers  in  the  department. 


XXIV.    ZOOLOGY. 

Professor    McClung,    Chairman;    Professors    Moore    and 
Calvert;  Assistant  Professor  Jacobs;  Dr.  Wenrich. 

Majors — Morphology  and  Physiology. 

Professor  Moore. 

12.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrata.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, five  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work.  Four 
courses.     F.  9-12,  other  hours  as  arranged. 

Professor  McClung. 

13.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Inverte- 
brata.     Four  courses. 

14.  The  Germ  Cells  and  Inheritance.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Four  courses. 

Zoological  Seminary.     F.  4. 

An  organization  of  the  instructors  and  graduates  for  the 
presentation  of  original  papers,  the  discussion  of  assigned 
topics,  and  reports  upon  current  biological  literature. 
5.  **Microscopic  Anatomy.    W.  F.  9.30-12.30.    Four  courses. 
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Professor  Calvert. 

6.  *Entomology.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  or 
seminary  work.    Hours  to  be  arranged.     Four  courses. 

21.  Taxonomic  Entomology.  Four,  six  or  eight  hours  labora- 
tory work,  and  occasional  lectures.  Prerequisite,  Course  6 
or  its  equivalent.    Two,  three  or  four  courses. 

24.  History  of  Entomology.  One  hour  lecture  or  seminary  work. 
Prerequisite,  Course  6  or  its  equivalent.     One  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Jacobs. 

4.  **General  Physiology.    Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  labo- 
ratory work.     Tu.  Th.  9-12.     Four  courses. 

15.  Physiology    of    the    Cell.    Hours    to    be    arranged.    Four 


Dr. 


10.  Animal  Behavior.     One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory 

work.  Two  courses.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

Dr.  Wenrich. 

8.  **The  Protozoa.    Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 
Second  Term.    Hours   to   be   arranged.   Two   courses. 

16.  *The   Protozoa.    Advanced  course.     Prerequisite,    Course   8 
or  its  equivalent.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Two  courses. 


Dr. 


23.  Genetics.     Two  hours  lecture.     Four  hours  laboratory  work. 
Four  courses.    Omitted  in  1919-20. 

Research  Work  in  Comparative  Neurology  may  be  pur- 
sued in  the  Wistar  Institute  or  Anatomy  and  Biology  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

Facilities  for  the  Study  of  Zoology. 
The  Zoological  Laboratory,  first  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1911,  is 
fully  equipped    for    any  kind    of    morphological    or    physiological 
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studies.  It  contains  besides  lecture  rooms  and  class  laboratories, 
rooms  for  constant  temperature  and  light  experiments,  for  breeding 
and  culture  work,  for  biochemistry,  all  kinds  of  photography,  in- 
cubation and  cold  storage,  anatomical  and  microscopical  prepara- 
tion, also  a  series  of  private  rooms  for  investigators.  The  equip- 
ment of  apparatus  is  thoroughly  ample  and  modern.  Connected 
with  the  Laboratory  is  the  Vivarium,  with  fresh  water  and  salt 
water  aquaria  arranged  for  the  study  of  animals  under  natural  con- 
ditions. 

Special  features  of  the  zoological  material  are  the  Leidy,  Cope, 
Hyrtl  and  Montgomery  collections.  The  Leidy  collection  of  para- 
sites comprises  a  large  number  of  the  specimens  studied  and  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Professor  Leidy  in  numerous  papers,  and 
revised,  since  his  death,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles;  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  flat-worms  and  nematodes.  The  Cope  osteological  collection  in- 
cludes miscellaneous  lots  of  vertebrate  skeletons,  especially  of 
American  reptiles  and  mammals ;  much  of  it  formed  the  basis  of 
various  papers  prepared  by  the  late  Professor  Cope. 

The  Hyrtl  collection  of  fish  skeletons  is  widely  known  as  having 
served  Hyrtl  (of  Vienna)  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  anatom- 
ical memoirs  and  Cope  in  outlining  a  classification  of  fishes.  It 
consists  of  nearly  800  beautifully  prepared  skeletons  representing  a 
great  variety  of  types,  and  is  frequently  consulted  by  visiting  ichthy- 
ologists. 

The  Montgomery  collection  consists  of  Arachnids,  Nemertines 
and  Gordiids,  including  the  microscopic  slides  on  which  Professor 
Montgomery's  researches  were  based. 

The  zoological  library  comprises  about  6,000  volumes,  including 
the  principal  monographs  and  works  of  reference  on  various  groups 
of  animals,  and  the  chief  zoological  journals.  The  libraries  of  the 
former  professors,  Leidy,  Cope,  Ryder  and  Montgomery,  are  here 
and  are  particularly  strong  in  the  specialties  of  those  masters ;  verte- 
brate morphology  and  paleontology,  araneology,  helminthology  and 
c3rtology. 

Other  facilities  for  work  in  Philadelphia,  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  without  cost,  upon  recommendation  from  the 
faculty,  are  those  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  only  two  squares 
distant  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  is  devoted  solely  to  original 
research,   at  the  present   time   chiefly   in    Neurology,    Comparative 
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Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  It  acts  as  publisher  for 
the  following  national  journals:  Journal  of  Morphology,  American 
Journal  of  Anatomy,  Anatomical  Record,  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology  and  Psychology,  and  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology. 
Its  collections  and  library  are  open  to  all  properly  qualified  investi- 
gators. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  at  Nineteenth 
and  Race  Streets,  has  the  most  extensive  zoological,  botanical  and 
geological  library  in  America,  comprising  practically  all  the  period- 
ical publications  of  the  world  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  mono- 
graphs and  separate  works.  It  renders  it  possible  for  the  zoological 
student  to  consult  everything  that  has  been  published  in  his  chosen 
field  of  research.  The  zoological  collections  of  the  Academy  are  of 
especial  richness  in  the  groups  of  mollusks,  birds,  insects,  fishes  and 
annelids,  and  in  paleontology. 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  in  West  Fairmount  Park,  offer  excellent 
facilities  for  the  investigation  of  living  animals  and  for  obtaining 
anatomical  material. 


XXV.     MEDICAL.  SCIENCES. 

Professor  A.  J.   Smith,  Chairman;   Professors, ^eichert,  Piersol, 

Abbott,   Burr,  Taylor,   Pearce,   Richards,   Egbert  and 

Bergey;  Dr.  Smyth. 

Majors — Anatomy;  Physiology;  Physiological  Chemistry; 
Bacteriology ;  Pathology ;  Research  Medicine ; 
Pharmacology. 

Professor  Piersol. 
I.  Anatomy.  Taken  as  a  major  only  by  individuals  with  satis- 
factory preparation  in  Human  Anatomy  or  General  Anat- 
omy, and  offered  only  for  research  work  upon  such  anatomi- 
cal subjects  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  after  consultation  with  each  student.  Hours  to  be 
assigned  in  each  case. 

Human  Anatomy  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  by  students 
approved  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Hours  for  lecture 
and  dissection  exercises  to  follow  the  class-work  scheduled 
for  the  students  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  along  with  sup- 
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plementary  work  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  professor  in 
charge.  As  a  maximum  not  above  six  credits  will  be  recog- 
nized for  such  work. 

Special  portions  of  Human  Anatomy  as  may  harmonize 
with  other  branches  of  study  (as  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  system  for  students  of  psychology)  may  be  selected 
as  minors.  Hours  of  instruction  to  follow  the  schedule  for 
such  subjects  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  with  supplementary 
work  to  be  indicated  by  professor  in  charge. 

Professor  Reichert. 

2.  Physiology.  Taken  as  a  major  only  by  individuals  with  sat- 
isfactory preparation  and  offered  only  for  research  work 
upon  such  physiological  topics  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
Professor  of  Physiology  after  consultation  with  each  stu- 
dent.    Hours  to  be  assigned  in  each  case. 

Taken  as  a  minor  only  by  students  with  approved  prepa- 
ration, in  appropriate  arrangement  with  other  selected 
branches.  Hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  exercises  as 
scheduled  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  with  supplementary 
work  to  be  indicated  by  professor  in  charge.  As  a  maxi- 
mum not  above  six  credits  will  be  recognized  for  such  work. 

Professor  Taylor. 

3.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Taken  as  a  major  by  students  with 
approved  preparation  in  General  Chemistry  and  elementary 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  offered  only  for  research  study. 
Hours  to  be  assigned  in  each  case. 

Taken  as  a  minor  only  by  students  with  approved  prepa- 
ration in  General  Chemistry,  in  appropriate  arrangement 
with  other  selected  branches.  Hours  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory exercises  as  scheduled  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  with 
supplementary  work  to  be  indicated  by  professor  in  charge. 
As  a  maximum  not  above  four  credits  will  be  recognized 
for  such  work. 

Professors  Abbott,  Egbert,  Bergey;  I>».  Smyth. 

4.  Bacteriology.  Taken  as  a  major  only  by  students  approved 
by  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  work  in 
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General  Bacteriology  or  for  work  with  the  pathogenic  organ- 
isms. Hours  of  instruction  and  laboratory  work  assigned  by 
the  professor  in  charge  for  each  individual  accepted. 

Taken  as  a  minor  in  cortnection  with  other  appropriate 
subjects  selected.  Hours  of  instruction  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises as  scheduled  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  with  supple- 
mentary work  to  be  indicated  by  professor  in  charge.  As 
a  maximum  not  above  three  units  will  be  recognized  for 
such  work. 

5.  Sanitary  Bacteriology.  Bacteriologic  and  microscopic  methods 
applied  to  the  examination  of  water  and  sewage,  to  milk 
and  othej-  food  products ;  methods  used  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  various  infectious  diseases ;  preparation  and  testing  of 
vaccines  and  immune  serums.  Prerequisites,  Elementary 
Bacteriology.  Two  hours  lecture ;"  ten  hours  laboratory  work ; 
three  courses.    First  Term. 

6.  Public  Hygiene.  Lectures  two  hours  a  week.  First  Term. 
One  credit. 

7.  Practical  Hygiene.  Twelve  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 
First  Term.     Three  credits. 


Professor  A.  J.  Smith. 

8.  Pathology.  General  Pathology  or  special  divisions  of  appro- 
priate dignity  may  be  selected  as  major  subjects  only  by 
students  with  approved  preparation;  the  work  in  any  subject 
to  be  conducted  with  the  instruction  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine as  a  basis  and  advancing  into  individual  research  in 
topics  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Pathology  after  consul- 
tation with  the  individual  student.  Hours  of  instruction  and 
laboratory  work  assigned  in  each  case. 

Courses  of  lecture  and  laboratory  instruction  at  present  in 
operation  include,  along  with  the  usual  subjects,  protozoan 
infections  and  metazoan  parasitology  and  serology;  each 
one  course.  As  a  minor  the  existing  instruction  to  the 
classes  in  the  School  of  Medicine  will  be  recognized  for  a 
maximum  of  not  above  six  credits  and  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  further  work  as  indicated  by  professor  in  charge. 
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Professor  Pearce. 
9.  Research  Medicine.     This  subject  is  open  only  as  a  major  to 
students   with   approved  preparation,   as   research    work   in 
those  problems  of  scientific  medicine  to  which  can  be  applied 
laboratory  methods. 

Professor  Richards. 
10.  Pharmacology.  Work  may  be  elected  either  as  a  major  or  a 
minor  in  this  branch,  subject  in  matter  of  instruction  and 
hours  to  the  requirements  of  the  student  with  the  approval 
of  the  professor  in  charge.  As  a  minor,  a  maximum  of  not 
above  four  credits. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  University  Library  is  at  pres- 
ent 451,000,  of  which  number  about  58,000  belong  to  the  Biddle  Law 
Library.    There  are  also  50,000  unbound  pamphlets. 

The  Library  receives  in  exchange  for  its  own  publications  the  dis- 
sertations published  at  all  the  leading  American,  German,  French, 
Belgian  and  Dutch  Universities,  as  well  as  the  serials  and  other 
publications  of  many  of  the  Learned  Societies  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  is  the  large  number  of  periodicals  of  a  technical  character  in 
all  departments  of  research  to  which  the  Library  subscribes,  and 
of  most  of  which  it  has  complete  files.  There  are  received  regularly 
by  the  main  Library  1,802  periodicals. 

Among  the  collections  of  the  University  Library,  to  which  special 
attention  may  be  called,  and  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being 
made,  are:  the  Allen  Library — Classical  Philology;  the  Bechstein 
Library — Germanic  Philology;  the  Francis  M.  Macauley  Library,  on 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Tasso ;  the  Brinton  Library — American  Lan- 
guages, Ethnology;  the  Lamborn  Library — Ethnology  and  Travels; 
the  Gary  Library  with  its  unique  collection  of  about  3,000  rare  pam- 
phlets on  finance.  The  Library  also  has  a  collection  derived  from 
various  sources  of  about  8,000  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Hebrew  Philology,  Rabbinical  Literature,  Arabic,  Assyrian  and  other 
Semitic  Languages.  In  Romance  Philology  and  History  tliere  are 
collections  of  about  6,000  volumes  to  which  additions  are  made 
yearly. 
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The  collections  in  English  Literature  and  Philology,  for  which, 
apart  from  regular  appropriations  and  special  gifts,  the  J.  B,  Lip- 
pincott  Fund  and  portions  of  the  Norris  and  Wagner  Funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Library  have  been  used,  are  now  very  extensive 
in  the  various  subdivisions.  For  many  years  the  Library  has  made 
a  special  feature  of  collecting  the  early  editions  of  dramas  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  be  used  as  material  for  the  preparation  of 
theses  in  the  English  Department. 

For  the  study  of  European  History  the  Library  possesses  most  of 
the  important  serial  publications  of  original  historical  documents 
published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  For  American  History 
extensive  collections  of  United  States,  state  and  municipal  docu- 
ments are  available.  The  Library  also  receives  regularly  state  and 
municipal  reports  as  well  as  Annual  Reports  of  railroads  and  other 
corporations.  On  the  History  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Library  contains 
several  hundred  volumes,  including  many  valuable  illustrated  mono- 
graphs. The  collection  of  photographs  is  very  complete,  numbering 
about  6,000.  In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  attention  has  lately 
been  paid  to  securing  complete  files  of  serials  and  periodical  publica- 
tions and  reports  of  observatories. 

For  the  graduate  students  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany  and 
Zoology,  special  departmental  libraries  have  been  placed  in  the 
laboratories  devoted  to  these  subjects;  and  the  current  numbers  of 
technical  periodicals  are,  immediately  upon  receipt,  distributed  to 
the  departmental  libraries  to  which  they  belong. 
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FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS,  1918-1919. 

ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATJON.  * 
Fellowships  for  Research. 
In  Semifics: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Henry  Frederick  Lutz  Philadelphia  115  S.  44th  St. 

Graduate  of  German  Gymnasium,  1904;  B.D.,  Chicago  Lutheran  Seminary,  1910; 
PhD.,  Yale  University,  1916.  Harrison  Research  Fellow  in  Semitics, 
1916-17,   1917-18. 

In  Sanskrit: 

William  Norman  Brown  Baltimore,  Md.  227  S.  41st  St. 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1912,  1916).  Harrison  Research  Fellow  in  Sanskrit, 
1916-17,   1917-18. 

Fellowships. 

In  Indo-European  Philology  and  Sanskrit: 

Ernest  P.  Janvier  Philadelphia  807  E.  Washington 

Lane 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Princeton,  1911,  1916).  Student,  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton, 
1913-16;  Graduate  Student,  1916-17.  Teacher  of  English  and  Psychology, 
Ewing  Christian  College,  India,  1911-13.  University  Scholar  in  Sanskrit, 
1917-18. 

In  Greek: 
Henry  Vogel  Shelly  Philadelphia  4420  Sansom  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Columbia,  1913;  Pennsylvania,  1917).  Instructor  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German,  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn.,  1903-05.  Harrison  Scholar  in  Latin, 
1916-17.     Harrison  Fellow  in  Greek,  1917-18. 

In  Latin: 

Edwin  Oswald  Koch  El  Dorado  Springs,      3254  Sansom  St. 

Mo. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (College  of  Wooster,  1904;  Missouri,  1911).  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Education,   Southwestern   College,  Kan.,  1917-18. 

(140) 
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In  Germanics: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Carl  Albert  Helmecke  Fayette,  Iowa  7021  Torresdale  Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Michigan,  1912,  1913J.  Student  at  University  of  Dijon,  France, 
summer  of  191 1.  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Upper  Iowa  University, 
1915  to  date.  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second 
term,   1918-19.     Resigned  Fellowship,   February   i,    1919, 

Allan  Loraine  Carter  Chamberlain,  Me.         Wenonah,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Clark  College,  1911;  Northwestern  University,  1913).  Assistant 
Professor  of  German,  Ohio  University,  1913-17.  Instructor  in  German, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917,  and  second  term,  1918-19.  Resigned  Fel- 
lowship, January  i,  1919. 

In  History: 

Asa  Kyrus  Christian  Austin,  Texas  3324  Woodland  Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (University  of  Texas,  1912,  1917).  Assistant  in  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1916-17;  Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  1917-18. 

In  Philosophy: 
Melvin  Gillison  Rigg  Augusta,  Kan.  4501  Kingsessing  Ave. 

A.B.  (Baker  University,  1916).  'Graduate  Student,  Cornell,  1916-17.  Harrison 
Fellow   in   Philosophy,   first   term,   1917-18.     Appointed,   February   i,    1919. 

In  Education: 
John  Hawley  Larned  Stafford  Springs, 

Conn.  I.S20  Spruce  St. 

A.B.  (Clark  College,  1908).  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University  and  La- 
fayette College.  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Romance  Languages,  Lafayette, 
1910-13.  Master  in  French,  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Recently 
Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  serving  as  Commandant  of  Cadets,  Signal  Corps  Avia- 
tion School,   Ellington   Field,  Houston,  Texas.     Appointed,  March   i,   1919. 

Scholarships. 
In  English: 
Paul  Fleming  Gemmill  York  Swarthmore 

A.B.    (Swarthmore,   1917).     English,   first   year.     Appointed,   January    i,    1919. 

In  History: 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock  Philadelphia  4509  Regent  St. 

B.S.  in  Ed.  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  University  Scholar  in  History,  first  term, 
1917-18.     Appointed,  January   i,    1919. 
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In  Botany: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Wilmot  James  Adams  New  Germantown        3455  Walnut  St. 

B.S.    in   Ed.    (Pennsylvania,   1918).     Appointed,   February    i,    1919. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  FOUNDATION. 
Fellowship  in  Physics: 
John  Clarence  Karcher  Hennessey,  Okla, 

A.B.  (Oklahoma,  igi6).  Holder  of  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics,  1916-17, 
1917-18.  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second  term, 
1918-19.     Resigned  Fellowship,  January   i,   1919. 


ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowships. 

In  Botany: 

y\lice  Mary  Russell  Philadelphia  3422  Disston  St. 

B.S.,   A.M.    (Pennsylvania,    1915,    1917).'    Moore   Fellow   in   Botany,    1917-18. 

In  Psychology: 
Frances  Quinter  Holsopple  Harrisburg  120  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.    (Juniata,    1912).     University    Scholar   in    Psychology,    1917-18.     Teacher   of 
German,   Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  1914-17. 


ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.  BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 
Fellowships. 
In  Latin: 
Francis  Marion  Dana  St.  Paul,  Minn.  4405  Pine  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Macalaster  College,  1916;  Pennsylvania,  1917).  University  Scholar 
in  Latin,  1917-18. 

In  History: 
Marguerite  Gold  Bartlett  Philadelphia  201  N.  50th  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1913,  1915)-  University  Scholar  in  History,  1916-17. 
Special  Moore  Fellow  in  History,  1917-18.  Instructor  in  History,  Pleasant- 
ville  High   School,   1915-16. 
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ON  T?TE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  EOUNDATTON. 
Fellowship, 
In  Zoology: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Collett  Atchison,  Kan,  4235  Sansom  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.    (Wellesley,   1910;   Pennsylvania,    1911).     Moore   Fellow   in  Zoology, 
1917-18.     Instructor  in   Biology,   Carnegie   Institute  of  Technology,    1913-17. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  E.  BENNETT  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION. 

Scholarship, 

In  English: 

Alargaret  Ellinger  Baltimore,  Md,  120  S.  34th  St,  • 

A.B.  (Goucher,  1916). 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
In  Semitics: 
Lorin  Heacock  Beloit,  Ohio  5431  Thomas  Ave. 

A.B.,    B.D.    (Michigan,    1913;    Drew    Theological    Seminary,    1918).      Teacher    of 
Literature,   Cleveland  Bible   Institute,   1913-15. 

Harry  L.  Rosen  Philadelphia  831  S,  Third  St. 

A.B.   (Pennsylvania,  1918J. 

In  Latin: 
Albert  A,  Hamblen  Melrose  Park  (109  Towanda  Ave.) 

A.B.,  A.M.    (Princeton,   1905,   1908).     Teacher  of   Classics   and  German,   German- 
town  High  School,   1914  to  date. 

Mary  Flill  Boyd  Philadelphia  224  W.  Johnson  St. 

B.S.   in   Ed.    (Pennsylvania,   1918). 

In  English: 
Alice  Jane  Elizabeth  Melvin        St.  John,  N.  B.  120  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.    (McCiill    Universitj',    1916).      Head    English    Teacher    in   Quincy    Mansion 
School,   WoUaston,   Mass.,    1917-18. 
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Name.  Residence.                                       City  Address. 

Anneva  Minke  Perry  Washington,  D.  C.        120  S.  34th  St. 
A.B.  (Goucher,  1918). 

^Joseph  Franklin  Jones  Philadelphia                  6324  N.  21st  St. 

A.B,   (Dickinson,  1908).  Instructor   in   English,  Gerniantown  High   School,    1916 
to  date. 


In  German 


ics: 


Harry  S.  Blackiston  Philadelphia  1830  Fitzwater  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1917,  1918).  University  Scholar  in  Germanics, 
1917-18. 

Oswald  Robert  Kuehne  Philadelphia  3250  Locust  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  Instructor  of  Latin  and  French,  Media  High 
School,  1918. 

In  History: 
Amy  Margaret  Gilbert  Chambersburg  120  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.  (Wilson.  College,  1915).  Instructor  in  History  and  Mathematics,  Wilson 
College,   1916-18. 

Sadie  Tanner  Mossell  Philadelphia  2908;  Diamond  St. 

B.S.   in  Ed.    (Pennsylvania,   1918). 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stewart  Highland  Park  (14  Fairview  Ave.) 

B.S.    in   Ed.   (Pennsylvania,   1918). 

Laura  Hanes  Cadwallader  Philadelphia  1530  N.  19th  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Wisconsin,  1916;  Pennsylvania,  1917).  Half  University  Scholar 
in  History,  1916-17.  University  Scholar  in  History,  1917-18.  Teacher  in 
Commerce,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls,   1909  to  da-te. 

Benjamin  Bright  Chambers         Princeton,  N.  J.  Girard  College 

A.B.  (Princeton,  1909).  Teacher  of  History  and  English,  Irving  School,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  1917-18.    First  term. 


In  Romanics: 
S.  Rhoda  Dubin  Philadelphia  3203  Diamond  St. 

B.S.   in  Ed.   (Pennsylvania,  1918). 


^Holder  of  Half  University  Scholarship. 
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In  Psi^whology: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

fTelen  Rebecca  Squier  Philadelphia  5214  Schuyler  St. 

B.S.   in  Ed.   (Pennsylvania,  1918). 

In  Mathematics: 
Anna  Margaret  Mu.llikin  Baltimore,  Md.  120  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.  (Goucher,  1915).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary, 
Staunton,  Va.,  1917-18. 

In  Economics: 

Thomas  Clifford  Billig  New  Brighton  210  S.  36th  St. 

A.B.   (Geneva   College,   1918). 

Daniel  K.  F.  Yap  Honolulu,  T.  H.  3612  Chestnut  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.   (Swarthmore,   1917;  Pennsylvania,  1918). 

*Thomas  Tregoning  Ridington   Lansdale  >      Central  High   School 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1916-17^  Half  University  Scholar  in  Economics, 
1916-17,  1917-18,  first  semester,  1918-19.  Assistant  in  Wharton  School,  sec- 
ond semester,   1918-19.     Resigned   Scholarship,   February    10,   1919. 

In  Sociology: 

Jessie  Redmon  Fauset  Washington,  D.  C.       2225  Reed  St. 

A.B.  (Cornell,  1905).  Teacher  of  French  and  Latin,  M  St.  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Esther  A.  R.  Sandstrom  Philadelphia  2986  Salmon  St. 

A.B.    (Pennsylvania,   1918). 

Henry  Germanus  Maeder  Philadelphia  5942  N.  Park  Ave. 

A.B.  (Ursinus,  1910).  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Fisk  University, 
1915-16.     Appointed,  February   10,   1919. 

In  Philosophy: 

Anna  Driver  Burkart  Glenolden 

A.B..  A.M.   (Nebraska,   1917-18). 

Althea  Dallett  Stevens  Philadelphia  1248  N.  55th  St. 

A.B.   (Nebraska,  1918). 

James  Harvey  Cann  Island  Heights,  N.  J. 

A.B.    (Pennsylvania,   1917). 
*Holder  of  Half  University   Scholarship. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

''John  Robert  Nevin  Philadelphia  2576  Cedar  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  Graduate  Student,  Pennsylvania,  1917-18.  Member 
Naval   Training  Unit,    1918.     Instrtictor   in    English,   Drexel   Institute,    1919. 

In  Education: 
Name.  Residence.  •      City  Address. 

Millard  Leslie  Lowery  Philadelphia  6020  Morton  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Denison,  igo8;  Columbia,  1914).  Half  University  Scholar  in 
Education,    1917-18.     Teacher  in   Germantown   High   School,    1915   to   date. 

Ruth  Immell  Chambersburg  120  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  Teacher  in  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  1908  to 
date. 

Frank  William  Kiewel  Philadelphia  2007  N.  7th  St. 

A.B.    (Temple,  1917). 

*John  Beatty  Ritter  Collingswood,  N.  J.       [620  Stokes  Ave.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1910;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918). 
Half  University  Scholar  in  Education,  1917-18.  Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Manual  Training,  Camden   High  School,   1914  to  date. 

*Emit  Duncan  Grizzell  Philadelphia  6806  York  Rd. 

A.B.  (Yale,  1915).  Principal  Millville  High  School,  Millville,  N.  J.,  1915  to 
date. 

In  Physics: 
*Thomas  Elwood  Huff  Philadelphia  6037'  Lansdowne  Ave. 

B.S.   in  Oiem.    (Pennsylvania,   1907). 


DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Registered  to  Pursue  Special  Work. 
Cotton,  William  J.  H.  Philadelphia  502  W.  Midvale  Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Temple,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1911,  1914).  Holder  oi  a 
Half  University  Scholarship  in  Political  Science,  1909-11;  University 
Scholar  in  Economics,  1911-12.  Director  of  Commercial  Department,  Wil- 
mington High  School,  1913-16;  Germantown  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
1916   to  date. 


■^Holder  of  Half  University  Scholarship. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Gehman,  Henry  Snyder  Philadelphia  Southern  High  School 

for   Boys 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1909,  1911;  Pennsylvania,  1913). 
University  Scholar  in  the  Classics  1910-11;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Indo- 
European  Philology,  1911-12,  1912-13,  first  term,  1913-14;  University  Fellow 
for  Research  in  Sanskrit,  1916-17,  1917-18.  Instructor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages,  Southern  High  School  for  Boys,   1915  to   date. 

Hepburn,  Joseph  S.  Philadelphia  2045  N.  Franklin  St. 

B.S.  in  Chem.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1907;  Columbia,  1913,  1913).  Assist- 
ant Chemist,  Food  Research  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1907. 

Lefferts,  Walter  Philadelphia  222  S.  53d  St. 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Temple,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1918).  Supervising  Principal,  Key 
School,    Philadelphia,    1917   to    date. 

Lerando,  Leon  Zelenka  Swarthmore  [The  Gables] 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern  University,  1915,  1916;  Ohio  State  University, 
1918).     Fellow,  Roman  Academy  for  Arts  and  Sciences,   1906. 

Plummer,  George  William  Philadelphia  75  High  St. 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1907,  1910).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1908-09.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Germantown  High 
School,  1917  to  date. 

Schively,  Adeline  Frances  Philadelphia  318  Winona  Ave, 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1892,  1897).  Honorary  Fellow  in  Botany,  1897-99. 
Teacher  of  Nature    Study,    Philadelphia   Normal    School   for  Girls. 


REGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Abrams,  Ray  Hamilton  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.   (Richmond  College,   1918).     Sociology;  first  year. 

Adams,  Helen  Spiller  Philadelphia  4409  Pine  St. 

(Mrs.  R.  G.) 

B.A.  (Swarthmore,  1916).     History;  second  year. 

A igner,  Francis  Marion  Franklin  [1135  Buffalo  St.] 

A.B.     (Pennsylvania,     1918).       Economics;     first    year.       Naval    Training    Unit, 
October   to  December,   1918. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Akahori,  Paul  Ikutaro  Siznoka,  Japan  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.,    B.D.    (Doshisha    University,    Kyoto,    Japan,    1910,    1913).      Sociology,   His- 
tory of  Religions;  second  year. 

y\llen,  Alonzo  Clark  Chester  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.R.,  AM.  (Wesleyan  University.  1914,  1915).    History  of  Religions;  first  year. 
Anderson,  Elizabeth  Neely  Philadelphia  1720  N.  19th  St. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,   1918).     Supervising   Principal,  Kane   School,   Philadelphia. 
History;   first   year. 

Ash,  William  Cook  Philadelphia  828  Wynnewood  Rd. 

B.S.  in  Education  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  Principal  of  Philadelphia  and  Even- 
ing Trades  Schools  since  1907.  Principal  of  Summer  School  of  Observa- 
tion, U.  of  P.,  1912-13.  Principal  of  State  Summer  School  for  training  Con- 
tinuation   Class    Teachers,    1915-16.      Education;    second    year. 

Austin,  Winifred  East  Norton,  Mass.       [Ogontz] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Brown,  1898;  Pennsylvania,  1906).  Instructor  in  Ogontz  School, 
Ogontz,   Pa.     Semitics,   History   of   Religions;    tenth   year. 

Baer,  Willis  Nisley  Landisville  2036  Arch  St. 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1917).  Assistant  Principal,  Lititz  High  School, 
1917-18.     History  of  Religions;   first  year. 

Bagger,  Henry  Horneman  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Lutheran  Theological 

Seminary,  Mt.  Airy 
A.B.    (Muhlenberg,    1915).     Teacher    of   German    and    English,    Lebanon    High 
School,    1915-16.     English,    German;    third   year. 

Baker,  Ethel  May  Ardmore  [306  Clifford  Ave.] 

A.B.  (Wellesley,  1910).  Teacher,  Berkshire  Hills  School,  1910-11;  Bishopthorpe 
Manor,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  191 1- 12;  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ard- 
more,  Pa.,   1912  to  date.     Romanics;   fourth   year. 

Barker,  Albert  Winslow  Moylan  Friends'  Central 

School 
A.B.  (Haverford,  1917).    Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Swarthrnore  College, 
1914-17.     Instructor   in    Greek,   Haverford    College,    1917-18.     Entered    second 
term.     Greek;   first   year. 

Barlow,  William  Harvey  Brookneal,  Va.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.    (Richmond,   1916).     Sociology;   third  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Barsky,  Evangelyn  Wilmington,  Del.  [904  West  St.] 

A.B.   (Goucher,  1916).     English;   third   year.     Entered  second  term. 

Barton,  Paul  Newton 

A.B.,  B.D.  (Baker  University,  1913;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1917).  Eng- 
lish; second  year. 

Bausch,  Frieda  Bertha  Gettysburg  Narbertlifi^ 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1917)-  Teacher  of  Romance  Languages,  Narberlii 
High   School,   1918.     Romanics;  first   year. 

Beardslee,  Sara  Eliza  Philadelphia  1536  N.  i8th  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1911).  Teacher,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Seminary,  1911-12;  College 
Preparatory  School,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  1912  to  date.  Eng- 
lish, History;  fourth  year. 

Beattie,  James  Alexander  Philadelphia  6iiS.42dSt. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1916).  Teacher  in  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  1904-15; 
Supervising  Principal,   1915   to  date.     Psychology,   Education;   second   year. 

Blackstone,  Alva  E.  Philadelphia  5820  Webster  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Ohio  University,  1911;  Pennsylvania,  1916).  Instructor  in  Com- 
merce, Portsmouth,  Ohio,  High  School,  1911-13;  Drexel  Institute,  1913-14. 
Instructor  in  History,  Girard  College,  1914-15;  Instructor  in  Commerce, 
West   Philadelphia  High   School  for  Boys,   1915.     Economics;   fourth   year. 

Bowden,  Witt  Rising  Star,  Texas        3313  Baring  St. 

A.B.  (University  of  Colorado,  1914).  Assistant  in  History,  Pennsylvania, 
1914-18.     Absent  on  leave;  Thesis  Work. 

Bowman,  Amy  C.  Philadelphia  3316  Arch  St. 

A.B.  (Vassar,  1897).  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  West  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls.     Economics;  first  year. 

Boyer,  Philip  Albert  Philadelphia  6320  Lawnton  Ave. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Temple  University,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1915).  Holder  of  Half 
Scholarship  in  Sociology,  1913-16.  Teacher  in  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
1905-14;  Principal  of  Fayette  School,  1914  to  date.  Education;  seventh 
year. 

Brenner,  Mark  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1912).  Principal  Academy  High  School,  Bridge- 
ton,  1912  to  date.     Education;  first  year.     Entered  second  term. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Brigham,  Frederick  Merrell        Germantown  Pelham  Court 

A.B.   (Ripon  College,   1886).     Chemistry;   third  year. 

Brown,  Muriel  Whitbeck  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1300  Spruce  St. 

A.B.  (Wellesley,    1915).     Sociology;   second   year.     Entered   second  term. 

Brown,  Robert  Lonnie  Rennert,  N.  C.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,   1915).     Principal  of  Bay  Leaf  High  School, 
N.  C,  1915-16.     Sociology;  second  year. 

Brown,  William  Henry  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Ursinus,   1918).     Education;   first  year. 

Burkard,  William  Edwin  Philadelphia  3202  W.  Dauphin  St. 

B.S.  in  Education  (Pennsylvania,  1917).     Education;  second  year.     Teacher  in 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,   1913  to  date. 

Callender,  Clarence  Newell         Merion  Logan  Hall 

B.S.,  A.M.    (Pennsylvania,    1909,   1917J.     Assistant    in    Business   Law,    Pennsyl- 
vania,  1910   to   date.     English;   sixth    year.      Entered   second   term. 

Campbell,  Oscar  Pierce  Statesville,  N.  C.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  College,   1914).     Sociology;   second  year. 

Cannon,  Samuel  Wilmington,  Del.  [900  W.  Second  St.] 

A  B.  (Delaware   College,    1918).     Sociology;    first   year. 

Carroll,  Mitchel  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  [New  Jersey  State 

Experiment  Station] 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,      1915).       Harrison      Fellow      in      Zoology,     1916-17,     1917-18. 
Zoology;  fourth   year.     Absent  on  leave..    Thesis   Work. 

Chamberlain,  Amos  Darby  [423  Pine  St.] 

B.S.  (New    York    University,    1912).      Superintendent    of    Schools,    Darby,    Pa., 
1918.     Education;  first   year. 

Chambers,  Raymond  Lippincott  Philadelphia  3  S.  43d  St. 

B.S.,    A.M.     (Pennsylvania,     1914,     1917).      Instructor    in     Philadelphia    Public 
Schools,   1910   to   date.     Education;   fifth   year.      Entered   second   term. 

Cherry,  Mabel  Dickson  Philadelphia  208  S.  41st  St. 

B.S.  (^Pennsylvania,    1917).      Dean    of    Women,    Drexel    Institute,    Philadelphia. 
Zoology;  second  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Chew,  Samuel  L.  Philadelphia  3510  N.  i6th  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Temple,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1916).  Superintendent,  Ninth  Dis- 
trict,  Philadelphia   Public   Schools.     Education;    seventh   year. 

Cheyney,  Alice  Squires  Philadelphia  259  S.  44th  St. 

A.B.  (Vassar,  1909).  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1915-16.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1916-17.  Scholar  in  Social  Economy,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1917-18.     Sociology;  second  year. 

Pu-Clii,  Lin  Foochow,  China  901  Clinton  St. 

A.B.  (St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  1917).  Teacher  of  English,  Middle 
School,   St.   John's  University,    1917-18.     Philosophy;   first   year. 

Christ,  Paul  Sidney  Kutztown  Lutheran  Theological 

Seminary 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg,    1918).      English;    first    year.      Entered    second   term. 

Chubb,  Ethel  Leigh  Toronto,  Canada  120  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Toronto,  1906,  1909).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Westminster 
College,  Toronto,  1906-09.  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909-10.  In- 
structor, Girls'  High  School,   1910  to  date.     Latin;   seventh  year. 

Clapp,  Amy  Lilley  Philadelphia  3809  Spruce  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904;  Pennsylvania,  1916).  Head  of  Mathematics 
Department,  Southern  High  School  for  Girls,  1916  to  date.  Education; 
fourth  year. 

Coburn,  John  Thomas  Easton,  Md.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Richmond  College,    1916).     Sociology;   third   year. 

Cornog,  Isaac  Clyde  Concordsville  3413  Walnut  St. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore,  1917).  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1919.     Physics;   first   year.     Entered  second  term. 

Crawford,  Mary  Sinclair  Philadelphia  The  Sherwood,  38th 

and  Chestnut  Sts. 

A.B.  (Wilson  College,  1903).  Alliance  Frangaise,  Paris,  1907.  Dean,  Girton 
School,   Minnetka,   Chicago,  *I11.,    1916-18.     Romanics;   first   year. 

Cunningham,  Wallace  McCook  Logan  Hall 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Roanoke  College,  1902;  Princeton  University,  1903).  Instrtictor  in 
Commerce,  Wharton   School,   1909-10,     Economics  and  Finance;   fourth   year. 
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.Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Davis,  Rebekah  Poyiitz  Philadelphia  806  S.  St.  Bernard  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,    1915).     Economics;    second   year.     Entered   second   term. 

Deck,  Clara  May  West  Leesport 

A.B.  (Ursinus,  1912).  Teacher  in  Reading  High  School  for  Girls,  Reading, 
Pa.,  1914  to  date.     History;  second  year. 

Deckmaii,  Alice  Anna  Philadelphia  3236  Chestnut  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Temple,  1911;  Pennsylvania,  1913).  Teacher  in  Elementary 
Schools,  Philadelphia.    Latin;  eighth  year. 

Dewling,  Walter  Franklin  Baltimore,  Md.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Richmond,   1916).     Sociology;   third  year. 

Diehm,  Edgar  Graybill  Royersf  ord  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Juniata,   1917).     English;   second  year.     Entered  second  term. 
Dilks,  Clara  Gilbert  Philadelphia  6126  Jefferson  St. 

A.B.  (Goucher,  1904).  Teacher  of  History,  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls, 
1907  to  date.    Sociology;  sixth  year. 

Ditty,  Eleanor  Plymouth  4615  Oakland  St. 

A.B.  (Goucher,   1907).     English;   first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Doernenburg,  Emil  Wenonah,  N.  J, 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Central  Wesleyan  College,  1907;  Northwestern  University,  1908). 
Student  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  1908-10.  Professor  of 
German  and  Department  Head,  Ohio  University,  1912-18.  Germanics;  first 
year. 

Dolman,  John,  Jr.  Swarthmore 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1910-13).  Instructor  in  English,  Pennsylvania, 
1913  to  date.     English;   sixth   year.     Entered  second  term. 

E)outhett,  Walter  Richard  Wayne  [8  Aberdeen  Ave.] 

A.B.  (Ursinus,  1912).  Head  of  History  Department,  Radnor  High  School,  1915- 
18.     Education;  first  year. 

Do wnes,  Juniata  May  Chester  [813  W.  8th  St.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore,  1913;  Pennsylvania,  1914)-  Teacher  in  Woodbury 
High  School,  1916.     Latin;  fourth  year. 
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Name.  .  Residence.  City  Address. 

DuBose,  William  Haskell  Sewanee,  Tenn.  1412  Pine  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (University  of  the  South,  1890,  i8gi).  Collegiate  Student,  four 
terms,  Oxford  University.  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Inter- 
pretation, University  of  the  South,  1900  to  date.     Semitics;  first  year. 

Duncan,  Hannibal  Gerald  Moravian  Falls,  N.  C.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.,  A.M.,  (Wake  Forest  College,  1913;  Pennsylvania,  1915).     Student,  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  1913-14.     Thesis  Work;  sixth  year. 

Duncan,  Margaret  Steel  Philadelphia  [Bryn  Mawr] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1908;  Illinois,  1910).  Sorbonne  University,  Paris, 
1912-13.  Bennett  Fellow  in  Romanics,  1917-18.  Instructor  in  Romanic  Lan- 
guages, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918.  Romanics;  third  year.  Absent  on  leave. 
Thesis  Work. 

Duryea,  Rhea  Edna  Philadelphia  3528  N.  i8th  St. 

A.B.  (Ursinus,   1908).     Sociology;  first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Ennis,  Howard  Taylor  Dover,  Del.  [Ardmore] 

A.B.  (Delaware  College,  1912).  Education,  Sociology;  second  year.  Entered 
second  term. 

Evans,  Clara  S.  Philadelphia  4616  Leiper  St. 

B.S.   in  Ed.   (Pennsylvania,   1918).     History;   first  year. 

Evans,  Florence  Merion 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Wellesley  College,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1913).  Instructor,  West 
Philadelphia   High  School   for   Girls,    1914.     History;    tenth    year. 

Faries,  Randolph,  2d  Philadelphia  7806  Cresheim  Rd. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1911,  1913).  Instructor,  Germantown  High  School, 
1915  to  date.     English;  sixth  year. 

Fiedler,  Fred  John  Scranton  Lutheran  Theological 

Seminary 
A.B.  (Muhlenberg,   1918).     History;  first   year.     Entered   second  term, 

Fisher,  Charles  Henry  West  Chester  509  W.  Miner  St. 

A.B.,  B.D.,  A.M.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1904;  Union  Theological  Semin- 
nary,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1914).  Head  of  History  Department,  Trenton 
High  School,  1914;  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  1915.  Education; 
eighth  year. 
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Fisher,  Jacob  Meyer  Ambler 

A.B.  (Ursinus,  1912).  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Ambler  Schools,  1912  to 
date.     Education;  fifth  year. 

Fisher,  Ralph  DeHaven  Chestnut  Hill  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania   State,    1916).     Sociology;    third    year. 

Fleischman,  Charlotte  C.  Sharon  Hill 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,    1914).     German;    fourth    year. 

Foulkrod,  Emily  Philadelphia  it;34  Harrison  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1912).  Teacher,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  1896  to  date. 
Indo-European   Philology,  Latin;  seventh  year. 

Frank,  Grace  (Mrs.  Tenney)       Bryn  Mawr 

Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago,  1907).  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1908-10;  1913-16.  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  1911.  Old  French; 
first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Gardner,  Leon  Lloyd  Claremont,  Cal.  3440  Walnut  St. 

A.B.  (Pomona,   1916).     Medical   Science;  first  year. 

Garvin,  Wilhelma  Charlotte        Gallipolis,  Ohio  527  S.  41st  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1913).  Teacher  of  Spanish  and  French,  'Chester  High 
School,   1918-19.     German;  first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Ganger,  Charles  S.  Coxsacksie,  N.  Y.         157  N.  20th  St. 

A.B.,  B.D.  (Pennsylvania  College,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary).  In- 
structor in   Economics,   Pennsylvania,  1917.     Economics;  second  year. 

Gerhard,  Elmer  Schultz  Philadelphia  5352  Wingohocking 

Terrace 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Princeton,  1900,  1901).  Instructor  in  German,  Northeast  High 
School,   Philadelphia,   1914.     Germanics;  seventh   year. 

Getz,  Arthur  George  Henry         Scranton  Lutheran  Theological 

Seminary 
A.B.  (Muhlenberg,    1918).     English;    first   year. 

Gill,  Isabella  R.  Philadelphia  140  N.  15th  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Smith,  1905:  Pennsylvania,  1907).  Teacher  in  Wm.  Penn  High 
School,  1911  to  date.     Philology;  sixth  year. 
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Cnesin,  Morris  Odessa,  Russia  1820  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.B.  (Syracuse,   J^n.,    1919).     Teacher   of    English,   Russian    Educational    Insti- 
tute.    Political  Science;   first  year.     Entered  second   term. 

Godfrey,  Myra  Olive  Philadelphia  1508  N.  Dover  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Oberlin,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1916).     Teacher  in  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls,   1913  to  date.     English;   eighth  year. 

Golomb,  Elhanan  Hirsh  Northampton,  Mass,    Dropsie  College 

A.B.  (Amherst,   1918).     History  of  Religions;   first   year. 

Goodman,  Hannah  Philadelphia  1306  S.  53d  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.   (Bucknell,   1903,  1903).     Teacher  in  West  Philadelphia  High   School 
for  Girls,   1916  to  date.     History;   seventh  year. 

Green,  Charles  Edward  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  3256  Sansom  St. 

A.B.,    A.M.    (Syracuse,    1915,    1916;.      Instructor    in    Romanics,    University    of 
Pennsylvania,   1918.     Romanics;  first  year. 

Grelis,  Howard  Aloysius  Villanova 

A.B.  (Villanova,   1915).     Latin;  second  year. 

Griscom,  Anna  B.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore   College,    1910).     Sociology;    second   year. 

Grossnickle,  Foster  E.  Myersville,  Md.  24  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.  (Blue  Ridge,  1917).     University  Scholar  in  Psychology,  1917-18.     Assistant 
in    Psychology,    Pennsylvania,    1919.     Second    year.     Entered   second    term. 

Gulden,  George  William  Chester  [233  W.  7th  St.] 

A.B.,  A.M.   (Pennsylvania  College,   1906,   1908).     Principal  Chester  High  School, 
1917  to  date. 

Hallowell,  Alfred  Irving  Philadelphia  1934  W.  Marvin  St. 

B.S.   in   Economics    (Pennsylvania,   1914).     Sociology;   third   year. 

Hammond,  Blanche  Ross 

(Mrs.  C  N.)  Philadelphia  2304  N.  13th  St. 

A.B.  (Goucher,    1914).      Teacher    of    History,    High    School,    Hot    Springs,    Ark., 
1918-19.      English;    first   year.      Entered   second    term. 

Hanley,  Bessie  Graham  Philadelphia  1814  N.i3th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,    1908).      Teacher    in    Philadelphia    Normal    School,    1905    to 
date.     Education;  fourth  year. 
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Kargis,  Jessie  Woodward  Philadelphia  4108  Baltimore  Ave. 

Ph.B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson,  1900,  1901).  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1909-10. 
Teacher  of  Romanic  Languages,  Cheltenham  High  School,  Elkins  Park, 
Pa.,   1918.     Romanics;  first  year. 

Harr,  Luther  Armstrong  Philadelphia  4213  Chester  Ave. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1918).     Anthropology;    first   year. 

Harris,  Estella  Dunnells  Elkins  Park 

A.B.,  A.M.   (Vassar,   1908;   Pennsylvania,   1917).     English,   German;  fifth   year. 

Harry,  David  P.,  Jr.  Swarthmore 

A.B.  (Swarthmore,  1916).  Teacher  of  Latin  and  French,  Swarthmore  Prepara- 
tory  School.     Education;   second  year.     Entered  second   term. 

Hart,  John  Robbins,  Jr.  Philadelphia  Houston  Hall 

A.B.,  A.M.   (Pennsylvania,  1911,  1914).     Economics;  fourth  year. 

Hartman,  Franklin  Oscar  Woodbine,  N.  J.  3430  N.  21st  St. 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1898).  Instructor  in  High  School,  Franklin, 
Pa.,  1899-1901;  Principal  of  Schools,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa.,  1902-07;  Super- 
vising Principal  of  Schools,  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  1907  to  date.  Education; 
fourth  year. 

Haskell,  Raymond  Isaac  Philadelphia  411  West  Penn  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Colby,  1914,  1917).  Master  of  English  and  French,  Penn  Charter 
School.     Education;  first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Heiser,  George  W.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Lutheran  Theological 

Seminary 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg,    1918).     English;    first    year.     Entered   second    term. 

Henderson,  Benjamin  Reed         West  Chester 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  State,  1913).  Teacher,  West  Chester  High  School.  Edu- 
cation; third  year.     Entered  second  term. 

LTenderson,  Margaret  W.  Philadelphia  33i7  N.  Smedley  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1912,  1913).  Research  Assistant  to  Dr.  Reichert, 
1913-15.     Botany;   sixth  year. 

Henry,  Amos  Corpman  Hatboro 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1910;  Pennsylvania,  1915).  Instructor  in 
Social  Science,  Chester  High  School,   1916  to  date.     Education;  fourth  year. 
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Heritage.  Jacob  Paul  Vineland,  N.  J. 

B.S.,  A.M.   (Pennsylvania,   1910,   1918).     Assistant   in  Geography  and   Industry, 
University  of   Pennsylvania,    1916    to    date.     Economics;    fourth    year. 

Hertzler,  Penrose  Port  Royal  3503  Race  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1915).     Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1918.     History;  first  year. 

Hesse,  Clarence  George  Maysville,  W.  Va.         620  Hilton  St. 

A.B.  (Bridgewater  College,   1917).     Sociology;    second  year. 

Hinkel,  Roy  Edmund  Martin      Wayne  [245E,Lancaster  Ave.] 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  Head  of  Latin  Department,  Radnor  High  School, 
1918.     English;  first   year. 

Hinman,  Earl  Edward  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

B.S.  (Bucknell,  1911).  Instructor,  Swarthmore  High  School,  1914  to  date. 
Education;  third  year. 

Holland,  Leicester  Bodine  Philadelphia  2006  Chestnut  St. 

B.S.,  B.S.  in  Architecture,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1902,  1904,  1917).  Instructor  in 
Design,   University  of  Pennsylvania,    1914-17.     History;   fifth  year. 

Holmes,  Mabel  Dodge  Philadelphia  46th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Vassar,  1904;  Pennsylvania,  1912).  Teacher,  William  Penn  High 
School.     English,  History;    sixth    year. 

Houston,  Ulysses  Grant  Manhattan,  Kan.  Dropsie  College 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1881;  University  of  Michigan, 
1910).     Semitics;   first   year. 

How,  Dana  Greenleaf  Derry,  N.  H.  Dorm.  14  Graduate 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,    1912).     Sociology;    first    year.     Entered   second    term. 

Ide,  Archie  Lewis  Philadelphia  3716  Locust  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Hamline  University,  1904;  University  of  Washington,  1914).  Har- 
rison Scholar  in  Psychology,  1916-17.  Instructor  in  Psychology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   1918.     Psychology;   third  year. 

Iszard,  Miriam  Stewart  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Wellesley,  1916).  Head  of  Department  of  Science,  "New  School  for 
Girls,"  Baltimore,  Md.,    1916-17.     Bacteriology;   second   year. 

James,  Arthur  Charles  Philadelphia  1902  Pine  St. 

Ph.B.,    A.M.    (Dickinson,     1907;    Pennsylvania,     1913)-      History    of    Religions; 
fifth  year. 
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Tames,  Howard  Elwood  Bridgeport 

B.S.  (Gettysburg,  1907).  Supervising  Principal,  Bridgeport  Public  Schools, 
1909  to  date.     Education;  first  year. 

Jester,  Simeon  van  T.  Moorestown,  N.  J.        Girard  College 

A.B.  (Swarthmore,  1908).  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  iqio-ti. 
Superintendent  of  Mechanical  Construction,  Girard  College.  Education; 
second  year. 

Johnson,  Dwight  Gladstone         Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa      Dorm.  252  New  York 

Alumni 

A.B.    (Coe    College,    1918).     Economics;    first  year.     Entered    second   tern]. 

Jones,  Ellis  Evan  Ventnor,  N.  J.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

B.D.,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Crozer  Seminary,  1903;  Pennsylvania,  1910;  Central  Uni- 
versity, 1910).  Principal,  Ningpo  (China)  Baptist  Academy,  1904-09,  1911-15. 
Education;    second   year. 

Jordan,  Janet  Gordon  Philadelphia  2428  Spruce  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,   1917).     English;    second  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Kaufmann,  Berwind  Peterson     Philadelphia  2957  N.  8th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  Assistant  in  Botany,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1919.     First  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Keim,  Jeannette  Cynwyd 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Wellesley,  1909;  Pennsylvania,  1912).  Political  Science,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology;  fifth  year. 

Kelley,  Edwin  Terrence  Independence,  Mo.       3267  Sansom  St. 

A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.  (Missouri,  1911,  1911,  1915).  Assistant  in  History, 
University  of  Missouri,  1915-16.  Instructor  in  History,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege,  1919.     History;  second  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Kemp,  Alvin  F.  Mertztown 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg,  1913J.  Assistant  County  Superintendent,  Berks  County 
Schools,  1915  to  date.     Education;  first  year. 

King,  LeRoy  Albert  Jenkintown 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Columbia,  1910,  1916).  Jenks  Scholar,  Columbia,  1909-10.  Instructor 
in  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917  to  date.  Education;  fifth 
year. 

Kinsey,  Jane  Philadelphia  411  S.  Broad  St. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr,    1917).     History;   first  year. 
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Kirchner,  Anna  Elsa  Philadelphia  Montevista  Apts. 

A.B.  (Cornell,  1906).  Graduate  Student,  Cornell,  1913-14-  Teacher  of  History, 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  1914  to  date.     History;  first  year. 

Kitto,  Charles  White  Ardmore  [10  Simpson  Road] 

A.B.  (Dickinson,   1912).      Sociology;   first   year. 
Kleckner,  Joseph  Santee  Nazareth  7301  Germantown  Ave. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg,    1918).      English;    first   year. 

Knight,  Charles  Kelley  Philadelphia  Logan  Hall 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Ohio  University,  1912,  1913).  Instructor,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1915-16.  Instructor  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1916  to  date.  Economics; 
third  year. 

Koehler,  Robert  Philip  Philadelphia  1300  Pine  St. 

A.B.  (Allegheny,  1915).  Principal  of  Schools,  Ardmore,  1915  to  date.  Educa- 
tion; second  year. 

Lane,  Howard  Chapman  Easton,  Md.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Richmond  College,   1917).     Sociology;  second  year. 

Lang,  Hilda  Anna  Rutledge 

A.B.  (Swarthmore,  1917).  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1917-18. 
Teacher  of  English  and  History,  Ridley  Park  High  School,  1918-19.  Eng- 
lish; first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Lanning,  Delphine  Archibald      Bound  Brook,  N.  J.      4615  Oakland  St. 

A.B.  (Goucher,  1914).  Teacher  of  English,  Frankford  High  School,  1916  to 
date.     English;   first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Laws,  Llewellyn  Philadelphia  1217  Fillmore  St. 

B.S.  (Temple  University,  1917).  Principal,  Joseph  Singerly  School,  1906  to 
date.     English;  second  year. 

Leech,  Carl  Graydon  Quakertown 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1910).  University 
Scholar  in  German,  1909-10.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Quakertown,  1918. 
Education;  second  year. 

Lichten,  Alma  Philadelphia  2111  N.  20th  St. 

B.S.  in  Ed.  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  English;  second  year.  Entered  second 
term. 
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Lindenmeyer,  Gottlieb  David      Chester  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary] 
A.B.  (Mississippi   College,    1915).    Sociology;   third  year. 

Linton,  Anne  Philadelphia  3810  Locust  St. 

B.S.,   A.M.   (Pennsylvania,    1912,    1913).     Instructor   in    Mathematics,    PhiJadel- 
phia  High  School   for  Girls,   1905  to  date.     Education;  fifth  year. 

Linton,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia  3810  Locust  St. 

B.S.,    A.M.    (Pennsylvania,    1912,    1913).      Instructor    in    Mathematics,    Philadel- 
phia High  School  for  Girls,  1906  to  date.     Education;  fifth  year. 

Lodor,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia  4152  Parkside  Ave. 

B.S.    in    Education    (Temple,    1917).      Department    Head    in    English,    William 
Penn  High   School,   1909  to  date,  -English;  fifth  year, 

Lowengrund,  Alice  Caroline        Philadelphia  191 7'  N,  19th  St. 

B.S.   in   Ed.    (Pennsylvania,   1918).     English;   first  year.     Entered   second   term. 

Lungren,  Eleanor  Shields  Philadelphia  3733  Brown  St. 

B.S.  (Temple,    1915).      Teacher,    Philadelphia    Normal    School,     1899     to     date. 
Economics,  Sociology;  fourth  year, 

Ly,  Juwan  Usang  Canton,  China  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.B,,  B,C,Sl,  A,M.  (Kwang-Chow,  1904;  New  York  University,   1912;  Columbia 
University,    1913).     Economics.     Absent    on   leave.     Thesis   Work. 

McDonough,  Donald  L.  Philadelphia  2015  N.  15th  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,    1917).     Teacher   of  Mathematics,    Camden    High    School,    1918-19, 
Psychology;  first  year.     Entered  second  term. 

McGlatherjii,  Margery  Virginia  Philadelphia  5216  Parkside  Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,    1916).      Teacher    of    English,    Elkins    Park    High    School, 
1918.     English;  second  year. 

McKee,  William  Kaylor  Oaks  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Ursinus,    1918).     English;    first    year. 

McQueen,  Alice  Edgarton  Philadelphia  6316  Sherman  St. 

A.B.  (Wellesley,    1906).     Teacher    of    History,    Philadelphia    High    School    for 
Girls,   1907  to  date.     History;  first  year. 

Malakis,  Emil  Athens,  Greece  503  S.  41st  St, 

A,B,  (Pennsylvania,     1917).      Assistant     Instructor    in    French,    University    of' 
Pennsylvania,   1917  to  date.     French;   second  year. 
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Mandelstam,  Frieda  Philadelphia  1632  S.  56th  St. 

A.B.  (Goucher,  1914).  Teacher  of  German,  South  Philadelphia  High  School, 
1916  to  date.     History,  Romanics;  first  year. 

Marcial-Dorado,  Carolina  Madrid,  Spain  [Bryn  Mawr  College] 

Cardinal  Cisneris  (Madrid  University).  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1918.    Romanics;  first  year. 

Masland,  Annetta  Rebecca  Philadelphia  2130  N.  19th  St. 

A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke,   1918).     Biology;   first  year, 

Mathews,  Mary  Eliza  Philadelphia  4515  Pine  St. 

A.B.  (Windsor  College,  1899).  Teacher  in  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,   1913  to  date.     English;  fifth  year. 

Meredith,  Joseph  Arthur  Allentown 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Lehigh,  1916;  Pennsylvania,  1917).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Roman- 
ics, 1916-17.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Romanics,  1917-18.  Instructor  in  Roman- 
ics, University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918-19. 

Messinger,  Miles  Bertram  Bethlehem  [Abington] 

A.B.  (Lehigh,  1917).  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Abington  High  School,  1917  to 
date.     Mathematics;  first  year. 

Michels,  Veronica  Rosalie  Philadelphia  2008  N.  6th  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1918).  Teacher  in  Clymer  Adjunct  School  of  Practice,  1915  to 
date.     German,  Education;  first  year. 

Miles,  Mary  Elizabeth  Germantown  5138  Wayne  Ave. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,   1914).     English;   third  year. 

Miller,  Edward  Walter  Richmond,  Va.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.  (Richmond,  1918).     Sociology;  first  year. 

Miyagawa,  Teiichiro  Kyoto,  Japan 

B.S.  (Waseda  University,  1916).    Economics;  second  year. 

Mohr,  Walter  Harrison  George  School,  Pa.       West  Branch, 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1914).  Teacher  of  History  and  Government,  George 
School,  1916-18.     History;  first  year. 
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Morgan,  Raymond  Centerville,  Ind.  3701  Locust  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Indiana  University,  1916,  1917).  Assistant  in  Physics,  Indiana 
University,  1916-17.  Assistant  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1919.  Physics; 
first  year. 

Morin,  Edith  E.  Fulton,  N.  Y.  4816  Windsor  Ave. 

A.B.  (Syracuse,  1907).  Teacher,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls, 
1915  to  date.     Fine  Arts;   third  year. 

Morrison,  John  Alexander  Chester  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

B.S.  (Lewis   Institute,   1918).     Sociology;   first  year. 

Mullen,  Marie  G.  Philadelphia  221  Rochelle  Ave. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1918).  Teacher  in  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  1905  to  date. 
History;  first  year. 

Musgrave,  John  Knox  Pittsburgh  119  S.  37th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania   State,   1909).     Medical   Science;   third  year. 

Musser,  Paul  Howard  Philadelphia  804  Wynnewood  Rd. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1916).  Assistant  in  English,  1916,  1917.  English;  third 
year. 

Myers,  Abraham  Linf  ord  Philadelphia  34  W.  Pomona  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Lafayette,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1906).  Latin,  Education;  ninth 
year.     Entered   second  term. 

Nickerson,  Earl  Franklin  Philadelphia  5627  Osage  Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,   1918).     Philosophy,  Education;  first  year. 

Ninde,  George  Falley  Philadelphia  257  High  St. 

A.B.,  S.T.B.  (Michigan,  1905;  Garrett  Bible  Institute,  1907).  English;  first 
year.     Entered  second  term. 

Noble,  Edward  Richards  Ardmore  [loi  Ardmore  Ave.] 

A.B.  (Johns   Hopkins,    1901).     History;    first    year.      Entered   second   term. 

Oberholser,  Robert  M.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Ph.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1912).  Education;  second  year.  Entered  sec- 
ond term. 

Oesterle,  Eric  Adam  Woodstown,  N.  J.         [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

B.Ph.  (Bucknell,   1916).     Sociology;   third  year. 
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Ostrolenk,  Bernhard  Farm  School 

B.S.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1911).  Director  of  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa.     Sociology;  second  term. 

Owens,  Alice  Gertrude  Burlington,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Goucher,   1914).     English;  second  term. 

Palmer,  Rilla  W.  Trenton,  N.  J.  [443  Chestnut  Ave.] 

A.B.  (Minnesota,  1907).  Graduate  Student,  Minnesota,  1908.  Columbia  Sum- 
mer Sessions,  1916,  1917,  1918.  Teacher  of  History  and  Civics,  Senior  High 
School,  Trenton.     Psychology;  first  year. 

Peck,  Beatrice  Philadelphia  406  Monterey  Apts. 

43d  and  Chester  Ave. 
B.Ph.  (Syracuse,    1909).     Teacher,    William    Penn    High    School,    1912    to    date. 
Sociology,  History;  second  year. 

Pendleton,  Venita  Bryn  Athyn  '    ' '     '  ' 

B.S.  (Columbia,  1906).  Teacher  of  History,  Academy  of  the  New  Church, 
Bryn  Athyn.     Economics;  first  year. 

Perry,  Michael  A.  Philadelphia  3604  Locust  St. 

B.S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1915).  Economics;  second  yean  Entered 
second  term. 

Peters,  Marie  Wilson  Philadelphia  603  Locust  Ave. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,    1917).     Psychology;    second   year. 

Phillips,  Gabriel  Altamont  Hammonton,  N.  J.        Frankf ord  High 

School 
A.B-  (Princeton,   1915).     Teacher  of  English,   Frankford  High   School.     Educa- 
tion; third  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Phinney,  Sedley  Hopkins  Philadelphia  805  Franklin  Bk.  Bldg. 

B.S.,  C.E.    (Rochester,   1912;   Wisconsin,   1914).     Economics;   first   year. 

Pierce,  Lola  Randall 

(Mrs.  D.  E.)  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Oberlin,  1914).  Graduate  Student,  Oberlin,  1915-16.  English;  first  year. 
Entered  second  term. 

Pratt,  Anna  Beach  Philadelphia  3804  Locust  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Elmira  College,  1886;  Pennsylvania,  1916).  Instructor  in  His- 
tory, Elmira  College,  1890-91.  University  Scholar  in  Psychology,  first 
term,   1916-17.     Psychology,   Education;   fourth   year. 
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Rahn,  Marguerite  Rosenberger  Burlington,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Ursinus  College,  1915).  Teacher  of  History,  Bristol  High  School,  Bris- 
tol,  Pa.,   1917  to  date.     History;    second   year. 

Reinhardt,  Elizabeth  Christine    Philadelphia  3404  Hamilton  St. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1902).  Teacher  of  German,  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,   1903  to  date.     History;   second  term. 

Robinson,  Edgar  Thomas  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  5036  Spruce  St. 

A.B.  (Ursinus,  t9i4).  Principal,  Millville,  N.  J.,  Grammar  School,  1914-15. 
Education;  first  year. 

Robinson,  Thomas  Evans  Philadelphia  4246  Regent  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1917).  Teacher  in  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  English;  first 
year. 

Rodman,  Jessie  Abigail  Philadelphia  81  High  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1912,  1918).  Teacher,  Germantawn  High  School, 
1916.     Physics;  third  year. 

Romera-Navarro,  Miguel  Philadelphia  39CX>  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.B.,  M.L.  (Instituto  Almeria,  1902;  University  of  Granada,  1907).  Secretary 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid,  1909-10;  In- 
structor, University  of  Pennsylvania,  1916  to  date.  French,  Italian;  sec- 
ond year. 

Rosenbloom,  Hiram  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

B.S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  Naval  Training  Unit,  October  to 
December,   1918.     Economics;   first  year. 

Rosengarten,  George  Philadelphia  6105  Carpenter  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Half  University  Scholar  in  Physics,  1913-14,  I9i4- 
15,  1916-17.  Instructor  in  Physics,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Boys,  1911   to  date.     Thesis  Work. 

Ross,  Carmon  Doylestown 

Ph.B.,  A.M.  (Lafayette  College,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1916).  Half  University 
Scholar  in  Education,  1917-18.  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  Doyles- 
town, Pa.,   1905  to  date.     Education;   sixth  year. 

Rowland,  Theodore  Sherwood   Philadelphia  6311  N.  Camac  St. 

A.B.  (Cornell,  1908).  Holder  of  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Physics, 
1915-16.  Teacher  in  Northeast  Boys'  High  School,  1913  to  date.  Physics; 
fifth  year. 
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Rowley,  George  William  Philadelphia  482c  Hazel  Ave. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913).      Instructor  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1915-16,  1916- 
17.     Fine   Arts;    second   year.      Entered   second   term. 

Royer,  Paul  Leeds  Rothsville  7301  Germantown  Ave. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg,   1916).     English;   first  year. 

Scattergood,  Mary  R.  Philadelphia  1 126  S.  48th  St. 

B.S.  in  Education  (Pennsylvania,  1917).     Teacher  in  Philadelphia  High  School 

for  Girls.     Education;  second   year. 

Sciidder,  Rita  Lord  Doylestown  1119  S.  60th  St. 

A.B.  (Elmira,    1895).     Sociology,  Anthropology;   second  year. 

Seldomridge,  Mary  Sprecher      Lancaster  Hotel  Normandie 

A.B.  (Oberlin,  1916).  Instructor  in  Brooks  School  for  Boys,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1917-19.     History;   tirst   year.     Entered  second  term. 

Selmser,  Gail  Hoster  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  4816  Windsor  Ave. 

A.B.  (Syracuse  University,  1906).  Teacher  in  William  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  1915  to  date.     History;  fourth  year. 

Seltz,  Harry  Philadelphia  5126  Parkside  Ave. 

B.S.  in  Ch.  Eng.  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1917-18.     First  year.    Entered  second  term. 

Sensenig,  Wayne  Philadelphia  Frankford  High 

School 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Haverford,  1901 ;  Pennsylvania,  1914).  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Frankford  High   School.     Mathematics;   sixth   year.     Thesis   Work. 

Shaaber,  Matthias  A.  Reading  Dorm.  10  Leidy 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  Instructor  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1919.  Eng- 
lish;   first    year.     Entered    second   term. 

Shimada,  Koichi  Tokyo,  Japan  3905  Spruce  St. 

B.C.  (Waseda   University,    1917).     Economics;    first   year. 

Shollenberger,  Helen  Olga  Philadelphia  5822  Springfield  Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Cornell,  1911;  Pennsylvania,  1918).  Student,  Graduate  School, 
Cornell,  1911.  Teacher  in  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1915. 
Sociology;  fourth   year. 

Singer,  George  Park  Carlisle  looi  Chestnut  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson,  1893,  1896).  Economics;  first  year.  Entered  second 
term. 
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Sipes,  Hiram  Hill,  Jr.  Philadelphia  832^3  Shawnee  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Thiel  College,  1913,  1915).  Principal,  American  Evangelical 
Lutheran  High  School,  Peddapur,  India,  1914-17.  History  of  Religions, 
Sanskrit;   first   year.     Entered  second  term. 

Sister  Mary  Clare  Joseph  Philadelphia  1708  Summer  St. 

A.B.  (Catholic  University,  1917).  Teacher  in  Catholic  High  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia,  1911  to  date.     English;  second  year. 

Sister  Mary  Rose  Anita  Philadelphia  1708  Summer  St. 

A.B.  (Catholic  University,  1915).  Teacher  in  Catholic  High  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia,  1906  to  date.    English;  second  year. 

Sister  Mary  Thecla  O'Malley      Wilkes-Barre  Convent,  Broad  St. 

and  Columbia  Ave. 

A.B.  (Catholic  University,  1916).  Teacher  in  St.  Mary's  High  School,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  1916-18.     Mathematics;  first  year. 

Smith,  Charles  George  Siler  City,  N.  C.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,   1913).     Principal,  Bladenboro  High  School, 
Bladenboro,   N.   C,   1916-17.     Sociology,  Education;   second  year. 

Smith,  Frances  Emma  Chatham 

A.B.  (Swarthmore,  1918).     Education;  first  year. 

Smith,  George  Ferdinand,  Jr.      Baltimore,  Md.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Richmond  College,   1917).     Sociology;    second  year. 

Smith,  Gertrude  D.  Farmington,  Conn.       6220  Wayne  Ave. 

(Mrs.  Herbert  K.) 

A.B.  (Bryn    Mawr,    1903).     Psychology. 

Smith,  Harvey  Arthur  Millville,  N.  J.  [404  W.  Main  St.] 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1914).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German,  Chester 
High  School,   1915.     Education;  second  year. 

Smythe,  Margaret  Philadelphia  6339  Vine  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1917).  Student,  University  of  London,  1906-09.  Teacher, 
Kensington  High  School,  1917  to  date.  Economics;  second  year.  Entered 
second  term. 

Snyder,  Corson  Cressman  Harleysville  730i  Germantown  Ave. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg,    1917;.     Economics;   first   year. 
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Sooy,  Wendell  Pleasantville,  N.  J.       1910  Arch  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,   1916).    Education;  second  year.     Entered  second  term. 

Steelei  Esther  Clarksonj  Mayer  Bryn  Mawr  [The  Baldwin  School] 

Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago,  1916).  Teacher  in  the  Baldwin  School,  1905  to 
date.    History;  second  year.    Entered  second  term. 

Stine,  Harold  Saeger  Philadelphia  141 7  N.  15th  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1916).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  first  term,  1916-17. 
Instructor  in  English,  1916  to  date.    English;  third  year. 

Stiteler,  Chester  A.  Philadelphia  511  E.  Tulpehocken 

St. 

B.S.  in  Education,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1915,  1918).  Assistant  in  Botany, 
Pennsylvania,  1916-17,  Teacher  of  Science,  Northeast  High  School,  1917  to 
date.     Botany,  Geology;  third  year. 

Stuckert,  Howard  M.  Philadelphia  600  N.  48th  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1907,  1915).  University  Scholar  in  Philosophy 
1911-12,  1912-13.  Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-09: 
1918-19.     Thesis  Work;   sixth  year. 

Taylor,  William  Randolph  Philadelphia  1340  N.  12th  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1916,  1917).  Assistant  in  Botany,  1915-16,  1916-17 
1918-19.    Harrison  Fellow  in  Botany,   1917-18.    Botany;  third  year. 

Thomas,  Lillian  Adah  Philadelphia  542  S.  45th  St. 

A.B.  (Wellesley,   1897;.     English;  seventh   year. 

Thwing,  Myra  Philadelphia  45  W.  Tulpehocken 

St. 
A.B.  (Western  Reserve,   1917).     History;  first  year. 

Tietj ens,  Henrietta  Dorothea      Philadelphia  5234  Race  St. 

B.S.  in  Education  (Pennsylvania,  1918).     History;  first  year. 

Tilton,  Charles  Eugene  South  Amboy,  N.  J.      [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
Ph.B.  (Bucknell,  1916).     Sociology;   second  year. 

Udden,  Anton  David  Great  Falls,  Mont.        3743  Locust  St. 

A.B.  (Augustana  College,  1907).  Instructor,  Augustana  College,  1911-15.  In- 
structor in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1919.  Physics;  first  year.  Entered 
second  term. 
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Ueda,  Tatsunosuke  Tokyo,  Japan  230  S.  Melville  Ave. 

M.S.    in    Commerce     (Higher    Commercial    School,    Tokyo,    1916).      Economics, 
History;  first  year. 

Vanderslice,  Harvey  R.  Coatesville 

A.B.    (Ursinus,   1915).    Education,  Sociology;  fourth  year. 

Van  Hook,  Carlton  Radcliffe       Camden,  N.  J.  [508  N.  3d  St.] 

Ph.B.,  A.M.   (Dickinson  College,   1912,  1913).    History;  second  year. 

Vernon,  Ethel  Wilmington,  Del.         805  Franklin  Bk.  Bldg. 

A.B.     (Cornell,    1913).     Sociology;    second   year.     Entered   second  term. 

Viteles,  Morris  Simon  Kirkwood,  N.  J. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  Member  of  S.  A.  T.  C,  October  to  December, 
1918;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

Walter,  Cornelius  J.  Philadelphia  5126  Chester  Ave. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1908;  Columbia,  1913).  Supervising  Principal  of 
Mead- Muhlenberg  School,    1909   to   date.     Education;   ninth   year. 

Wanger,  Ruth  Norristown  The  Pequot,  13th 

and  Pine  Sts. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Vassar,  1912;  Pennsylvania,  1918).  Teacher  of  History,  South 
Philadelphia  High   School   for  Girls,    1916  to   date.     Education;    third    year. 

Warfield,  Mildred  Stravel  Woodbury,  N.  J.  [103  S.  Broad  St.] 

A.B.  (Mt.    Holyoke,   1916).     History;    second    year.     Entered   second   term. 

Warrington,  William  Edward     Takoma  Park,  D,  C.     Logan  Hall 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1915,  1916).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Economics,  1915-16; 
Assistant  in  Economics,  1916,  1918.  Economics;  fourth  year.  Entered 
second   term. 

Weidemann,  Helen  Philadelphia  37?8  N.  i6th  St. 

A.B.  (Cornell,  1914).  Teacher  of  Biology,  William  Penn  High  School,  1917  to 
date.    Sociology;  second  year. 

Weil,  Charles  A.  New  York,  N.  Y.  226  S.  38th  St. 

B.S.  in  Economics  (Pennsylvania,  1918).  Economics;  first  year.  Member  of 
Student  Army  Training  Corps,  October  to  December,   1918. 

White,  Leda  Florence  Philadelphia  4ii9PineSt. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904;  Pennsylvania,  1913)-  Sociology;  fifth  year. 
Entered  second  term. 
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Whiteley,  Miriam  Frances  Yeagertown  [Ridley  Park] 

A.B.  (Dickinson,    1915).     Latin;  third  year. 

Williams,  Frank  Harry  Mead      Philadelphia  3012  Richmond  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,    1917).     Instructor   in   Drexel  Institute,   1918.     Philosophy; 
first  year. 

Wilson.  George  Hamilton,  Jr.      Wayne 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1902).     Superintendent   of   Schools,   Wayne,   Pa.,    1902   to 
date.     Education;  second  year. 

Wolf,  Harry  Rey  Ardmore  [9  West  Athens  Ave.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1909;  Yale,  1913)-    Teacher  in  Lower  Merion 
High  School,   1916  to  date.     Latin;   second  year. 

Worrell,  Edward  Kerr  Philadelphia  2018  Poplar  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1917).     Psychology,  Education;   second  year. 

Wrenn,  James  Ernest  Chester  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 

A.B.  (Richmond,   1918).     Sociology;   first   year. 

Wyatt,  Henry  Oswell  Montague,  Va.  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester] 
A.B.  (Richmond,   1916).     Sociology;   second  year.     Entered   second  term. 

Zimmerman,  Charles  Philadelphia  2804  Bridge  St. 

B.S.,  A.M.    (Pennsylvania,    1917,   1918).     French;    second   year. 


AUDITORS. 


Allinson,  Mary  Mallet-Prevost  Philadelphia  1034  Spruce  St. 

(Mrs.) 

History.     Entered  second  term. 

Baker,  Elizabeth  Feaster  Millbourne  [41  Sellers  Ave.] 

Philosophy. 

Barten,  Katherine  E.  Philadelphia  121  N.  60th  St. 

German. 

Bayard,  Sylvia  Lee  Philadelphia  116  W.  Walnut  Lane 

Sociology. 
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Braddy,  Tillman  R. 
Sociology. 


Residence. 

Teloga,  Ga. 


Bradley,  Edward  S.  Philadelphia 

English.    Entered  second  term. 


Chervinsky,  Ivan  Kumo 

Political  Science. 

Cole,  Henry  Brewster 

Sociology;  fourth  year. 

Diamond,  Ellen  Gertrude 

German. 


Walanga  Valley, 

Tenn. 


Philadelphia 


Dove,  Frederick  Denton  Cloverdale,  Va. 

A.B.   (Daleville,   1916).     Sociology;   third  year. 
Philadelphia 


Dulles,  Harriet  Winslow 

Romanics. 

Eickhoff,  Louise  M.  W. 

German. 

Fischer,  Elsie 

English. 

F  lehinghaus,  Agnes 

German,  Philosophy. 

Gendell,  Lucy  C. 

Botany. 

Glowacki,  Mary  C. 

Political  Science. 

Goldberg,  Harry 
Russian. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Nanticoke 

Philadelphia 


City  Address. 

[Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester] 


5832  Pine  St. 


Volinia,  Russia  206  S.  37'th  St. 


[Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester] 


2816  N.  6th  St. 


[Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester] 


311  S.  22dSt. 

5417  Kingsessing  Ave. 

6226  Westminster  Ave. 

1408  Spruce  St. 

4126  Market  St. 

120  S.  34th  St. 

1730  Memorial  Ave. 
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Name. 

Rartman,  Guy  Nelson 

Education. 

Henry,  Florence  May 
Sociology. 


Residence. 
Chambersburg 


Philadelphia 


City  Address. 

[Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester] 


1707  Mt.  Vernon  St. 


Humbert,  William  Kinzie  froutville 

A.B.  (Daleville  College,  1916).     Sociology;  third  year 
Hutchings,  Muriel  Brickwood     Philadelphia 

Romanics. 


[Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester] 


Laughlin,  Rachel  Caroline 

Psychology. 

Masui,  Yukio 


Philadelphia 


24,3  Queen  Lane 
3406  Baring  St. 


Ichino,  Hamanagun     41 17'  Pine  St. 
Shizuoka-ken,  Japan 
M.    in   Economics    (Keiogyku   University,    1912).     Assistant   Professor   of   Eco- 
nomics,   Keiogryku  University,    1912-17.     Transportation;    second   year. 


Matlock,  Ellen  Leaming 

History. 

Matsumoto,  Kanichiro 


Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Tobata,  Chikuzen,        4725  Chester  Ave. 
Japan 

B.S.  (Kobe  Higher  Commercial    School,    1918).     Economics,  History;   first   year. 


Nirdlinger,  Virginia 

English. 

North,  Elizabeth  S. 

Sociology. 

Oberholtzer,  Kathryn 
(Mrs.W.  K.) 

History. 

Peters,  Lillian  Duffield 

German. 

Rao,  Dharwar  S.  V. 

Sanskrit. 


Philadelphia 

Lyndell 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Hospet,  India 


4224  Walnut  St. 
1546  N.  58th  St. 
491 1  Locust  St. 

603  Locust  Ave. 
4900  Walton  Ave. 
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Reynolds,  Horace  Mason  Philadelphia 

English.      Entered  second  term. 

Saurwalt,  Alma  Virginia  Philadelphia 

History. 


Thompson,  Nora  Belle 

Romanics. 

Zucker,  Louis  C. 

Philosophy. 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


City  Address. 

5045  Locust  St. 


3730  N.  19th  St. 
3703  Locust  St. 
1 121  N.  41st  St. 


Corrections  and  additions  to  the  above  list  should  be  reported  to  the 
office  of  the  Dean. 

Research    Fellows    2 

Regular  Students   302 

Auditors    34 

*Total    33S 


*0f  this  number,  two  auditors  are  registered  in  the  College  and  four  in  the  College 
Courses  for  Teachers. 
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